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BITBRBATVURB. 


MODERN ENGLISH POETESSES. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
Art. III.—1. The Dream and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Lon- 
don. 1840. 
The Undying One, and other Poems. London. 1837. 
2. The Seraphim, and other Poems. By Elizabeth B. Barrett. London. 








1838. 
Prometheus Bound. Translated from the Greek of AEschylus,and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. London. 1833. 
The Romaunt of the Page. 1839. 
8. Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven. By Maria del Occidente. London. 1833. 
4. Trene,a Poem in Six Cantos. Miscellaneous Poems. London. 1833. 
(Not published.) 
Poems. By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. London. 1833. 
The Knight and the Enchantress, with other Poems. London. 1835. 
The Village Churchyard, and other Poems. London. 1835. 
Fragments and Fancies. London. 1837. 
Hours at Nuples, and other Poems. London. 1837. 
Impressions of Italy, and other Poems. London. 1837. 
Solitary Hours. By Caroline Southey, London. 2ndedition. 1839. 
The Birth-day, and other Poems. London. 1836. 
The Widow's Tale, and other Poems. London. 1822. 
Ellen Fitzarthur. London. 1820. 
7. Poems, chiefly dramatic. Edited by Thomas Hill-Lowe, Dean of Exeter. 
London. 1840. 
8. IX Poems. By V. London. 1840. 
9. Phantasmion. By Sara Coleridge. London. 1837. 


We feel that we never did a bolder thing than now we do, in summoning these 
nine Muses to our Quarter Sessions. The very ink turns blue with which we 
write their names. 

It is easy to be critical on men ; but when we venture to lift a pen against 
women, straightway apparent facies ; the weapon drops pointless on the marked 
passage ; and whilst the mind is bent on praise or censure of the poem, the eye 
swims tuo deep in tears and mist over the poetess herself in the frontispiece, to | 
let it see its way to either. Edwin Landseer’s drawing must be removed, or we | 
shall hold our court, like the Areopagites, in the dark. 

Lady Morgan in her recent work, ‘ Woman and her Master,’—which, like al- 
most all her works, is very clever and very amusing, and which is remarkable as 
the production of a writer who has evidently had no experience of her subject | 
—complains bitterly that women in general, and English women in particular, | 
are debarred, by the tyranny of man, from the full use of their faculties and the | 
lawful enjoyment of their passions. If the testimony of the accused party were 
admissable, we should say that, according to our own observation, our country- } 
women have and exercise a reasonable liberty in the particulars to which Lady | 
Morgan refers ; nor do we believe that any very considerable number of them | 
could be found to subscribe to the truth of hercomplaint. And at all events, we | 
engage that a counterplea of ‘Man and his Mistress,” shall be signed by an 
equal and equally respectable number of ourcountrymen. Be that, however, as | 
it may, Lady Morgan must surely admit that, in one important point, the women | 
of this age and country are an emancipated race. Measuring time from the 
* Wild Irish Girl” to ‘Woman and her Master,” can Lady Seergen, with all 
her talent, deny that—let Englishwomen labour under what other disabilities 
they may—they can, and they do, write, print, and publish whatever they like? | 
Is there any fear of the press before their eyes? Do Reviews frighten them out | 
of theirown way! We declare that, as we observe, the men are much more 
apprehensive of criticism than their fair fellows, and take it worse when adminis- 
tered. Are publishers wanting? There is Mr. Henry Colburn. Are they un- 
derpaid?' They obtain thousands. Are they without readers? We wish Mila 
had as many. 

There was a time—and we remember it—when matters went otherwise ; 
when the disgust excited by the female smatterer in letters kept the really learn- 





And Fancy’s generous wing is faintly furl’d; 
To Thee—whose friendship kept its equal truth 
Through the most dreary hour of my embitter’d youth— 


I dedicate the lay. Ah! never bard, 

In days when poverty was twin with song ; 
Nor wandering harper, lonely and ill-starr’d, 

Cheer'd by some castle's chief, and habour'd long ; 
Not Scott’s Last Minstrel, in his trembling lays, 
Woke with a warmer heart the earnest meed of praise! 


For easy are the alms the rich man spares 
To sons of Genius, by misfortune bent, 
But thou gav’st me, what woman seldom dares, 
Belief—in spite of many a cold dissent— 
When, slandered and maligned, I stood apart 
From those whose bounded power hath wrung, not crush’d, my heart. 


Thou, then, when cowards lied away my name, 
And scoff’d to see me feebly stem the tide ; 
When some were kind on whom I had no claim, 
And some forsook on whom my love relied, 
And some, who might have battled for my sake, 
Stood off in doubt to see what turn the world would take— 


Thou gav’st me that the poor do give the poor, 
Kind words and holy wishes, and true tears ; 
The lov’d, the near of kin, could do no more, 
Who chang'd not with the gloom of varying years, 
But clung the closer when I stood forlorn, 
And blunted Slander’s dart with their indignant scorn. 


For they who credit crime are they who feel 
Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin ; 

Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which steal 
O’er minds like these, an easy faith to win ; 

And tales of broken truth are still believ’d 

Most readily by those who have themselves deceiv'd. 


But like a white swan downa troubled stream, 











Still as his heart forestals his weary pace, 
| Fondly he dreams of each familiar face, 

Recalls the treasures of his narrow life, 

His rosy children and his sunburnt wife, 

To whom his coming is the chief event 

Of simple days in cheerful labour spent. 
| The sich man’s chariot hath gone whirling past, 
And these poor cottagers have only cast 
One careless glance on all that show of pride, 
Then to their tasks turn’d quietly aside : 
But him they wait for, him they welcome home, 
Fixed sentinels look forth to see him come; 
The fagot sent for when the fire grew dit, 
The frugal meal prepared, are all for him ; 
For him the watching of that sturdy boy, 
For him those smiles of tenderness and joy, 
For him—who plods his sauutering way along, 
Whistling the fragment of some village song! 

Dear art thou to the Lover, thou sweet light, 
Fair fleeting sister of the mournful night! 
As in impatient hope he stands apart, 
Companion’d only by his beating heart, 
And with an eager fancy oft beholds 
The vision of a white robe’s fluttering folds. 
* * * * 


Oh! dear to him, to all, since first the flowers 
Of happy Eden’s consecrated bowers 
Heard the low breeze along the branches play, 
And God’s voice bless the cool hour of the day. 
For though that glorious Paradise be lost, 
Though earth by blighting storms be roughly crossed, 
Though the long curse demands the tax of sin (Qu.) 
And the day’s sorrows with the day begin, 
That hour, once sacred to God’s presence, still 
Keeps itself calmer from the touch of ill, 
The holiest hour of earth. Then toil doth cease, 
Then from the yoke the oxen find release— 





Whose ruffling pinion hath the power to fling 
Aside the turbid drops which darkly gleam, 

And mar the freshness of her snowy wing — 
So Thou, with queenly grace and gentle pride, 
Along the world's dark waves in purity dost glide ; 


Thy pale and pearly cheek was never made 
To crimson with a faint false-hearted shame ; 
Thou didst not shrink—of bitter tongues afraid, 
Who hunt in packs the object of their blame ; 
To Thee the sad denial still held true, 
For from thine own good thoughts thy heart its mercy drew. 


And though my faint and tributary rhymes 
Add nothing to the glory of thy day, 
Yet every Poet hopes that after times 
Shall set some value on his votive lay,— 
And I would fain one gentle deed record 
Among the many such with which thy life is stor’d. 


So when these lines, made a mournful hour, 
Are idly open’d to the Stranger’s eye, 

A dream of Thee, arous’d by Fancy’s power, 
Shall be the first to wander floating by ; 

And they who never saw thy lovely face 

Shall pause—to conjure up a vision of its grace!’ 


The Dream so dedicated is a very beautiful poem, the framework of which 
is simply a lovely mother watching over a lovely daughter asleep ; which daugh- 
ter dreams, and when awaked tells her dream ; which dream depicts the bliss of 





| a first love and an early union, and is followed by the mother’s admonitory com- | 
| ment, importing the many accidents to which wedded happiness is liable, and 


ed, and therefore modest, woman in retirement ; when the vulgar-minded of both 
sexes took occasion, from the folly of a few poor unfeminine creatures, to sneer 











at the very notion of learning and genius in any woman; and when—worst of 9 se. $o moderation of hope, a rote meypee’ = yt at duties. It is in 
all !—religion was dragged into the question, and serious people doubted whether pais ye postion of the 9 a 7 Md like — li - hosted t Fie Ae nk sol 
the pursuit of literature by women were not incompatible with the full and cheer- | Tha ue; and passages occur which sound like javelins hurled by an Amazon. 
ful performance of their social and domestic duties. That time is past in Eng- bas ‘ 4 soe tf ie i; : Leathh 
land ; the sensual philosophy with which it was so closely connected has lost its . Heav rer et obese att : ea Dek 7. ’ 
hold on the rising spirits of the age; women move amongst us on nobler and Each ber rae il ' as hy xaday ee ’ 
truer principles, joint-heirs with men who have begun to feel their exalted origin aren than eS Ve or by oa rp ‘fe 
and destiny, and to recognise that inborn dowry of spirit and power, the exis- In be one beselh ye ’ it Cet _ “l'd 
tence of which the material systems of the last century hud denied or obscured. To wander through the hey "ar , 
A different tone prevails in society upon this subject ; the peculiar talents of wo- Heart-weary 0 yey cae f bli a keh 
men are acknowledged, and the powers common to them and men are, in_parti- And think ee “2 sr forwi i pag and f deeb yey 
cular instances of exhibition, fairly appreciated. Hence we see less of the prat- If thou «fey . yn iy Ing, oh aaa 
ing Miss, or the elderly young lady of letters of seme years ago, in proportion as Or with a feveris : ope : err orn, 
the really cultivated and intellectual woman fecls assured of her just place in all (Nerving thy ve ee ee lg 
good company. Affectation has disappeared with the uneasy singularity of po- Of all the cruel pose that twixt ye stand, 
sition which provoked it ; and the woman of genius or learning, who knows that ae Be. heartstrings with a reckless hand,) 
=~ - vr pene with her on a gfound of respect and equality, learns to be rer chia ib inane ets ects dealt - 

umble and sincere. ; é j ! 

It is impossible to read the works enumerated at the head of this article—and Into the aching depths of thy poor heart — 

the list does not comprise all the w ritings of some of the authors—without a Dive, as = WOES, Ven - the roots of pain, 
just feeling of pride, and something better, that those authors are our country- And wrench up thoughts that tear thy soul apart, 
women. The erudition displayed—or rather apparent—in these poems, is of it- And burn like fire through thy bewilder’d brain. 
sclf such as only very accomplished scholars and regularly trained students can Clothe them in passionate words of wild appeal 
command or understand. But this is not all, or the most remarkable. We are To teach thy fellow-creature how to feel,— 
more impressed with the power of thought which is conspicuous in them, and Pray, weep, exhaust thyself in maddening tears,— 
the manifold variety of direction which is given to it. Innone is this more ob- } Recall the hopes, the influences of years,— 
servable than in the first of Mrs. Norton’s volumes on our list. | Kneel, dash thyself upon the senseless ground, 

This lady is the Byron of our modern poetesses, She has very much of that | Writhe as the worm writhes with a 
intense personal passion by which Byron's poetry is distinguished from the larger | Invoke the heaven that knows thy sorrow’s truth, 
grasp and deeper communion with man and nature of Wordsworth. She has | By all the softening memories of youth— 
also Byron's beautiful intervals of tenderness, his strong practical thought, and By every hope that cheer'd thine earlier day— 
his forceful expression. It is not an artificial imitation, but a natural parallel : By every tear that washes wrath away— 
and we may add that it is this her latest production, which especially induces, By every old remembrance long gone by— . 
and seems to us to justify, our criticism. The last three or four years have made By every pang that makes thee yearn to die ; 
Mrs. Norton a greater writer than she was; she is deeper, plainer, truer. There And learn at length how deep and stern a blow 
is a meaning, an allusion, an aiming, throughout the lar, er part of this volume, Man s hands can strike, and yet no pity show HM —The Dream, P- 59. 
which of course we can but impeifectly understand, cal in which we can take| There are many such passages as this; and we think we shall advantageous- | 


but the interest of contemporary strangers: yet we could not read the following | ly display Mrs. Norton's varied powers by immediately contrasting it with one of | 
Dedication to the Duchess of Sutherland—most worthy of the poetess and her | those many tender pauses which lie islanded amidst the arrowy rushing of her | 
patron—without feeling our heart swell with we know not what emotion :— passion :— 

‘Oh! Twilight! Spirit that dost render birth 
To dim enchantments ; melting heaven with earth, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 

A softness like the atmosphere of dreams ; 

Thy hour to allis welcome! Faint and sweet 
Thy light falls round the peasant’s homeward feet, 
Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 

Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil, 

And, tho’ such radiance round him brightly glows, 
Marks the emall spark his cottage-window throws. 


‘Once more, my harp! once more, although I thought 
Never to wake thy silent strings again, 

A wandering dream thy gentle chords have wrought, | 
And my sad heart, which long hath dwelt in pain, 

Soars, like a wild bird from a cypress bough, 

Into the poet’s Heaven, and leaves dull grief below! 


And unto Thee—the beautiful and pure— 
Whose lot is cast amid that busy world 
Where only sluggish Dulness dwells secure, 





The man rests, pausing from his many cares, 

And the world teems with children’s sunset prayers ! 
Then innocent things seek out their natural rest, 
The babe sinks slumbering on its mother’s breast, 
The birds beneath their leafy covering creep, 

Yea, even the flowers fold up their buds in sleep ; 
And angels, floating by on radiant wings, 

Hear the low sounds the breeze of evening brings, 
Catch the sweet incense as it floats along, 

The infant's prayer, the mother’s cradle-song, 

And bear the holy gifts to worlds afar, 

As things too sacred for this fallen star.’—Jbid., p. 7. 


One more specimen of Mrs. Norton's gentler strain must close our extracte 
from the‘ Dream.’ It is the recollection of her widowed mother; and is, im 
our jugment, pre-eminently beautiful. There is a tender Crabbism in it that 
goes right to the heart :— 


‘ Oft, since that hour, in sadness I retrace 
My childhood’s vision of thy calm sweet face ; 
Oft see thy form, its mournful beauty shrouded 
In thy black weeds, and coif of widow's woe ; 
Thy dark, expressive eyes all dim and clouded 
By that deep wretcliedness the lonely know ; 
Stifling thy grief, to hear some weary task, 
Conn’d by unwilling dips, with listless air; 
Hoarding thy means, lest future need might ask 
More than the widow’s pittance then could spare. 
Hidden, forgotten by the great and gay, 
Enduring sorrow, not by fits and starts, 
But the long self-denial, day by day, 
Alone amidst thy brood of careless hearts! 
Striving to guide, to teach, or to restrain 
The young rebellious spirits crowding round, 
Who saw not, knew not, felt not for thy pain, 
And could not comfort—yet had power to wound ! 
Ah! how my selfish heart, which since hath grown 
Familiar with deep trials of its own, 
With riper judgment looking to the past, 
Regrets the careless days that flew so fast, 
Stamps with remorse each wasted hour of time, 
And darkens every folly into crime !'—Jbid., p. 13. 


Of the many poems which fill the rest of this volume, we are unable to take 
a more particular notice. They vary considerably in merit—some of them 
being equal to the best parts of the ‘ Dream,’ and others not rising above what 
is called, we believe, annual value. We are unwilling to designate the lat- 
ter; amongst the former, we point out the deeply-affecting pieces entitled 
‘ Twilight,’ and ‘May Day, 1837,'—the graceful and just tribute to Mr. Rogers, 
as a friend and companion, in ‘ The Winter's Walk’—and the very elegant and 
(date considered) very puzzling poem, ‘I cannot love thee.’ But we cannot 
resist the pleasure of quoting at length one of Mrs. Norton's sonnets, which for 
tenderness and elegance, for skill and finish, is inferior to nothing she ever 
wrote, and worthy to be laid up in cedar with the best in our language :— 
‘ Like an enfranchised bird, that wildly springs, 
With a keen sparkle in his glancing eye, 
And a strong effort in his quivering wings, 
Up to the blue vault of the happy sky,— 
So my enamour’d heart, so long thine own, 
At length from Love's imprisonment set free, 
Goes forth into the open world alone, 
Glad and exulting in its liberty : 
But like that helpless bird (confin'd so long, 
His weary wings have lost all power to soar), 
Who soon forgets to trill his joyous song, 
And, feebly fluttering, sinks to earth once more,— 
So, from its former bonds released in vain, 
My heart still feels the weight of that remember’d chain.— 
Ibid., p. 289. 
* We have ahigh opinion of Mrs. Norton's genius asa poet. We think that 
what shehas already achieved places her in @ very conspicuous position in the 


| literature of our modern day. She bas youth, health, zeal,—happiness, we 


hope,—peace, we are assured,—before her. Her reputation for talent is estab- 
lished. Now then it is that she borders on Fame, and begins to feel that, di- 
verse as love is from friendship, so is the power of living in the hearts of mem 
from that of commanding the favour of the town. It is characteristic of the 
latter that aftera certain degree it admits of no effective increase; you may 
our in nectar, and it will ron to waste without brimming the cup. It is all un 
ike with that sort of reputation, so to ¢all it, which is to end in fame. Tt 
may or may not—more commonly the latter—set out together; but it iss 
treth as deep as life and humanity that they wil! not elways keep in company. 
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We invite Mrs. Norton to contemplate a glorious destiny, and to discipline her- 
. self for an arduous career. She must, before all thinge, keep in mind that lan- 


age is of the essence of poetry as an art, and that inaccurate language, 
though dialect to the age, is barbarism to posterity. Curiosity and the thirst 
- of novelty will overlook and excuse anything except dulness of interest ; but a 
poem that is to live must be prepared for those who read twice. To Boe, 
_ affliction’s whelming tide,’ (p. 60) for example, is beyond the power of Mrs. 
Norton or any one else; but a false metaphor may be corrected or avoided 
with ease. A hint as to this is enough. ith a careful attention to purity and 
correctness of diction, Mrs. Norton ought, moreover, now to break throu the 
narrow circle of personal and domestic feelings, and adventure herself upon @ 
theme of greater variety, and less morbid interest. There is a great difference 
between writing always from the heart and always about the heart, even the 
heart of a beautiful woman of genius. Egotism is egotism still, disguise it as 
you may, and the world is weary of it even before it ceases to admire. It is one 
thing to shoot your own being outwards, so that inanimate nature or alien life 
shall become a projected self, reflecting back on others, modified and combined, 
from rock or tree, from dying hero or peasant girl, the emotions, the sympathies, 
which truly spring from you ; and quite another thing to eddy round and round 
in an endless circle of petty passion, alike without progress to any spiritual end, 
and without retrospect to any moral source. Imagination is necessary to the 
first ; the absence, or scanty presence of it, is almost characterised by the se- 
cond. Be simple, be sensuous, be impassioned. The former two without the 
third are lifeless and cold; but to substitute the last for either of the others is 
--to prefer the red heat of a stove to the cheerful shine of a candle, or the genial 
shafts of the sunlight. These few remarks we humbly commend to the serious 
consideration of Mrs. Norton— 


‘Come a colei che fu nel mondo nata 
Per aver signoria’— 
trusting that neither taste nor caprice—neither public nor publisher—may avail 
to mar her fair destiny.—[ To be resumed next week.] 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—MAJOR MONSOON. 

Of my travelling companions, I have already told my readers something. 
‘Power is now an old acquaintance ; to Sparks J nave already presented them ; 
of the adjutant they are not entirely ignorant; and it therefore only remaihs 
for me to introduce to their notice Major Monsoon. I should have some scruple 
for the digression which this occasions in my narrative, were it not that with the 
worthy major I was destined to meet subsequently, and indeed served under his 
orders for some months in the Peninsula. hen Major Monsoon had entered 

the army, or in what precise capacity, I never yet met the man who could tell. 
There were traditionary accounts of his having served in the East Indies and in 
Canada, in times long past. His own peculiar reminiscences extended to nearly 
every regiment in the service, ‘horse, foot, and dragoons.” There was not a 
clime he had not basked in; not an engagement he had not witnessed. His 
memory, or, if you will, his invention, was never at fault ; and from the siege of 
Seringapatam to the battle of Coranna he was perfect ; besides this, he possess- 
ed a mind retentive of even the most trifling details of his profession; from the 
formation of a regiment to the introduction of a new button, from the laying 
down of a parallel to the price of a camp-kettle, he knew it all. To be sure he 
had served in the commissary-general’s department for a number of years, and 
nothing instills such habits as this. 

“The commissaries are to the army what the special pleaders are to the bar,” 
observed my friend Power,—“ dry dogs: not over creditable on the whole, but 
devilish useful.” 

The major had begun life a two-bottle man, but, by a studious cultivation of 
his natural gifts, and a steady determination to succeed, he had, at the time I 
knew him, attained to his fifth. It need not be wondered at, then, that his coun- 
tenance bore some traces of his habits. It was of a deep, sunset purple, which, 
becoming tropical, at the tip of the nose verged almost upon a plum colour ; his 
mouth was large, thick-lipped, and good-humoured ; his voice rich, mellow, and 
racy, and contributed, with the aid of acertain dry, chuckling laugh, greatly to 

increase the effect of the stories which he was ever ready to recounc; and, as 
they most frequently bore in some degree against some of what he called his lit- 
tle failings, they were ever well received, no man being so popular with the 
world as he who flatters its vanity at his own expense. To do this, the Major 
was ever ready, but at no time more so than when the evening wore late, and the 
last bottle of his series seemed to imply that any caution regarding the nature of 
his communication was perfectly unnecessary. Indeed, from the commence- 
ment of his evening to the close he seemed to pass through a number of mental 
changes, all in a manner preparing him for this final consummation, when he con- 
fessed any thing and every thing, andso well-regulated had these stages become, 
that a friend dropping in upon him: suddenly could at once pronounce from the 
tone of his conversation on what precise bottle the major was then engaged. 

Thus, in the outset he was gastronomic ; discussed the dinner from the soup 
to the Stilton; criticised the cutlets ; pronounced upon the merits of the mut- 
ton ; and threw out certain vague hints that he would one day astonish the world 

by alittle volume upon cookery. ; 

With bottle No. 2 he took leave of the cuisine, and opened his battery upon 
the wine. Bordeaux, burgundy, hock, and hermitage, all passed in review before 
him ; their flavour discussed, their treatment descanted upon, their virtues ex- 
‘tolled ; from humble port to imperial tokay, he was thoroughly conversant with 
all; and not a vintage escaped, as to when the sun had suffered eclipse or when 
@ comet had wagged its tail over it. 

With No. 3 he became pipe-clay; talked army list and eighteen manceuvres ; 

amented the various changes in equipments which modern innovation had intro- 


duced ; and feared the loss of pig-tails might sap the military spirit of the na- 
tio 


something in the light of a foray, and esteemed war as little else than a pillage 
excursion, his sentiments were singularly amusing. 

With his last bottle those feelings that seemed inevitably connected with what- 
ever is just, appeared to steal over him: a tinge of sadness, for pleasures fast 
passing and nearly passed, a kind of retrospective glance at the fallacy of all our 
earthly enjoyments, insensibly suggesting moral and edifying reflections, led him 
by degrees to confess that he was not quite satisfied with himself, though not 
very bad for a commissary ; and, finally, as the decanter waxed low, he would in- 
terlard his meditations by passages of Scripture, singularly perverted, by his mis- 
conception, from their true meaning, and alternately throwing out censure or ap- 


proval. Such was Major Monsoon, and, to conclude in his own words this brief 
sketch, he would have been an excellent officer if Providence had not made him 


such a confounded drunken old scoundrel. 
“ Now, then, for the king of Spain’s story. Out with it old boy ; we are all 


* good men and true here,” cried Power, as we slowly came along upon the tide 


up the Tagus, “so you've nothing to fear.” 


“Upon my life,” replied the major, “ I don't half like the tone of our conver- 
sation. There is a certain freedom young men affect now-a-days regarding mo- 


wals that is not at all to mytaste. When I was five or six and twenty—” 
“ You were the greatest scamp in the service,” cried Power. 


“ Fie, fie, Fred. If I was a little wild orso”’—here the major's eyes twinkled 
“maliciously—* it was the ladies that spoiled me ; I was always rather something 
ef a favorite, just like our friend Sparks there. Not that we fared very much 
alike in our little adventures ; for, somehow, I believe I was generally in faultin 
most of mine, as many a good man and many an excelleut man has been before.” 

Here his voice dropped into a moralizing key, as he added, “ David, you know, 
didn’t behave well to old Uriah. Upon my life, he did not, and he was a very re- 


spectable man.” 


“The king of Spain's sherry, the sherry,” cried I, fearing that the major’s di- 


gression inight lose us a good story. 
“* You shall not have a drop of it,” replied the major. 
“* But the story, major, the story.” 
“* Nor the story, either.” 
“What,” said Power, “ will you break faith with us 2” 
“‘There’s none to be kept with reprobates like you. Fill my glass.” 


“Hold there! stop!” cried Power. “Not a spoonful till he redeem his 


a 
“* Well, then, if you must have a story—for most assuredly | must drink—! 
have no objection to give you a leaf from my early reminiscences, and, in com- 


pliment to Sparks there, my tale shall be of love.” 


ane.” 
“Nor I neither, doctor, but " 





“Come, come, you shall have that too, the first night we meet in a bivouac, 
and, as I fear the time may not be very far distant, don’t be impatient ; besides, a 


” 


ove story 


“ Quite true,” said Power; ‘‘a love story claims precedence, ‘place aux dames 
There's a bumper for you, old Wickedness ; so go along.” 





The major cleared off his g!ass, refilled it, sipped twice, and ogled it as though 
he would have no peculiar objection to sip once more, took a long pinch of snuff 
from a box nearly as long, and something of the shape of a child's coffin ; looked 


around to see that we were all attention, and thus began :— 


“ When I have beea in a moralizing mood, as I very frequently am, about this} he a darling ?’ 


She Albion. 


hour in the morning, I have often felt surprised upon what little, trivial, and in- 
significant circumstances our lot in life seems to be cast: I mean especially as 
regards the fair sex. You are prospering, as it were, to-day ; to-morrow a new 
cut of your whiskers—a novel tie of your cravat, mars your destiny and spvils 
your future ‘ varium et mutabile,’ as Horace has it. On the other hand, some 
equally slight circumstance, will do what all your ingenuity may have failed to 
effect. I knew a fellow who married the om fortune in Bath, from the mere 
habit he had of squeezing one’shand. The lady in question thought it particu- 
lar, looked conscious, and all that; he followed up the blow; and, in a word, 
they were married in a week. Soa friendof mine, who could not help winking 
his left eye, once opened a flirtation with a lively widow which cost him a special 
licence and a settlement. In fact, you are never safe. They are like the guer- 

llas, and they pick you off when you least expect it, and when you think there 

nothing to fear. 4 i ‘ ; 

“ Therefore, as young fellows p> gg, Apes I would caution you. On this 
head you can never be too circumspect. Do you know, I was once nearly caught 
by so slight a habit as sitting thus with my legs across.” . 

Here the major rested his right foot on his left knee, in illustration, and con- 
tinued :— 

“We were quarteredin Jamaica, I hadnot long joined, and was about as 
raw a young gentleman as you could see ; the only very clear ideas in my head 
being, that we were monstrous fine fellowsin the 50th, and that the planters’ 
daughters were deplorably in love with us. Not that I was much wrong on either 
side. For brandy and water, sangaree, Manilla cigars, and the ladies of colour, 
I’d have backed the corps against the service. Proof was, of eighteen only two 
ever left it; for what with the seductions of the coffee plantations, the sugar 
canes, the new rum, the brown skins, the rainy season, and the yellow fever, 
most of us settled in the island. 

“Tt’s very hard to leave the West Indies if once you’ve been quartered 
here.” 

‘*So I have heard,” said Power. 

“Tn fine, if you don’t knock under tothe climate, you become soon totally 
unfit for living any where else. Preserved ginger, yams, flannel jackets, and 
grog won't bear exportation ; and the free and easy chuck under the chin, the 
cherishing, waist-pressing kind of a way we get with the ladies, would be quite 
misunderstood in less favored regions,and lead to very unpleasant consequences. 

“Tt is a curious fact how much climate has to do with love-making. In our 
cold country the progress is lamentably slow ; fogs, east winds, sleet storms, and 
cutting March weather, nip many a budding flirtation; whereas warm, sunny 
days and bright moonlight nights, with genial air and balmy zephyrs, open the 
heart, like the cup of a cornelia, and let us drink in the soft dew of—” 

*‘ Devilish poetical that,” said Power, evolving a long blue line of smoke from 
the corner of his mouth. 

“Tsn’t it though,” said the major, smiling graciously. ‘“’Pon my life, I 
thought so myself. Where was I?” 

“Out of my latitude altogether,” said the poor skipper, who often found it 
hard to follow the thread of a story. ; 

“Yes, I remember. I was remarking that sangaree, and calipash, mangoes, 
and Guava jelly, dispose the heart to love, and so they do. JT was not more than 
six weeks in Jamaica when I felt it myself. Now, it was a very dangerous symp- 
tom, if you had it strong in you, forthis reason. Our colonel, the most cross- 
grained old crabstick that ever breathed, happened himself to be*taken in when 
young, and resolving, like the fox who lost his tail, and said it was not the fa- 
shion to wear one, to pretend he did the thing for fun, determined to make every 
fellow marry upon the slightest provocation. Begad, you might as well enter 
a powder magazine with a branch of candles in your hand, as go into society 
in the island with a leaning towards the fair sex. Very hard this was for me 
particularly ; for, like poor Sparks there, my weakness was ever for the petti- 
coats. I had besides no petty, contemptible prejudices as to nation, habits, lan- 
guage, colour, or complexion ; black, brown, or fair, from the Muscovite to the 
Malabar, from the voluptuous embonpoint of the adjutant’s widow—don’t be 
angry, old boy—to the fairy form of Isabella herself, 1 loved them all round. 
But, wereI to give a preference any where, I should certainly do so to the 
West Indies, if it were only for the sake of the planters’ daughters. I say it 
fearlessly, these colonies are the brightest jewels in the crown. Let’s drink their 
health, for I’m as husky as a limekiln.” 

This ceremony being performed with suitable enthusiasm, the major cried out 
“ Another cheer for Polly Hackett, the sweetest girl in Jamaica. By Jove, 








n. 

With No. 4 his anecdote powers came into play ; he recounted various inci- 
ents of the war, with his own individual adventures and experience, told with 
an honest naiveté that showed no personal vanity ; indeed, self-respect never 
marred the interest of the narrative ; besides as he had ever regarded a campaign 


“I dinna like to lose the king’s story. I hae my thoughts it wasno a bad 


Power, if you only saw her, as I did, five-and-forty-years ago, with eyes black 
as jet, twinkling, ogling, leering, teasing, and imploring all at once, do you 
mind, and a mouthful of downright pearls pouting and smiling at you, why, 
man, you'd have proposed for her in the first half hour, and shot yourself the 
next, when she refused you. She was, indeed, a perfect little beauty : rayther 
dark, to be sure; a little upon the rosewood tinge, but beautifully polished, and 
avery nice piece of furniture for a cottage orné, as the French call it. Alas, 
alas ! how these vanities do catch hold of us. My recollections have made 
me quite feverish and thirsty : is there any cold punch in the bowl? Thank 
you, O'Malley, that will dé—merely touch my lips. Well, well, it’s all 
passed and gone now. But I was very fond of Polly Hackett, and she was of 
me. We usedto take our little evening walks together through the coffee planta- 
tion; very romantic little strolls they were: she in white muslin, with a blue 
sash and blue shoes; I in a flannel jacket and trowsers, straw hat and cravat ; a 
Virginia cigar as long as a walking-stick in my mouth, puffing and courting be- 
tween times : then we'd take a turn to the refining-house, look in at the big boil- 
ers, quiz the niggers, and come back to Twangberry Moss to supper, where 
old Hackett, the father, sported a glorious table at eleven o'clock. Great feed- 
ing it was. You were always sure of a preserved monkey, a baked land-erab, 
or setae such delicacy. And such Madeira! it makes me dry to think of it! 
“Talk of West India slavery indeed! It’s the only land of liberty. There 
is nothing to compare with the perfect free-and-easy, devil-may-care-kind-of- 
a-take-yourself way that every one has there. If it would be any peculiar 
comfort for you to sit in the saddle of mutton, and put your legs in a soup tureen 
at dinner, there would be found very few to object to it. There is no non- 
sense of any kind about etiquette. You eat, drink, and are merry, or, if you 
prefer, are sad; just as you please. You may wear uniform, or you may not ; 
it’s your own affair; and, consequently, it may be imagined how insensibly 
such privileges gain upon one, and how very reluctant we become ever to resign 
or abandon them. 
“T was the man to appreciate it all. The whole course of proceeding 
seemed to have been invented for my peculiar convenience, and not a man in 
the island enjoyed a more luxurious existence than myself, not knowing all the 
while how dearly I was destined to pay for my little comforts. Among my 
plenary after-dinner indulgences I had contracted an inveterate habit of sitting 
cross-legged, as I showed you. Now, this was become a perfect necessity of 
existence tome. I could have dispensed with cheese, with my glass of port, 
my pickled mango, my olive, my anchovy toast, my nutshell of curacoa, but 
not my favourite lounge. You may smile; but I’ve read of a man who could 
never dance except in the room with an old hair-brush. Now I’m cer- 
tain my stomach would not digest if my legs were perpendicular. I don’t mean 
to defend the thing. The attitude was not graceful ; it was not imposing; but 
it suited me.somehow, and I liked it. 
“From what I have already mentioned, you may suppose that West India 
habits exercised but little control over my favourite practice, which I indulged 
in every evening of my life. Well, one day Old Hackett gave us a great blow- 
out—a dinner of two-and-twenty souls; six days notice ; turtle from St. Lucie, 
— fowl, claret of the year forty, and Madeira a discrétion, and all that. 
very well done the whole thing: nothing wrong, nothing wanting. As for me, 
I was in great feather. I took Polly in to dinner, greatly to the discomfiture of 
old Belson, our major, who was making up in that quarter ; for, you must know, 
she was an only daughter, and had a very nice thing of it in molasses and nig- 
ers. The papa preferred the major, but Polly looked sweetly upon me. 
Vell, down we went, and really a most excellent feed we had. Now, I must 
mention here, that Polly had a favourite Blenheim spaniel, the old fellow detest- 
ed: it was always tripping up and snarling at him; for it was, except to her- 
self, a beast of rather vicious inclinations. With a true Jamaica taste, it was 
her pleasure to bring the animal always into the dinner-room, where if papa 
discovered him, there was sure tobe a row. Servants sent in one direction to 
hunt him out ; others endeavouring to hide him, and so on: in fact, a tremen- 
dous hubbub always followed his introduction, and accompanied his exit, upon 
which occasions | invariably exercised my gallantry by protecting the beast, al- 
though I hated him like the devil all the time. 

“To return to our dinner. After two mortal hours of hard eating, the pace 
began to slacken, and, as evening closed in, a sense of peaceful repose seem- 
ed to descend upon our labours. Pastiles shed an aromatic vapour through the 
room. The well-iced decanters went with measured pace along; conversation 
subdued to the meridian of after-dinner comfort, just murmured ; the open ja- 
lousies displayed upon the broad verandah the orange-tree in full blossom, slight- 
ly stirring with the cool sea-breeze.” 

* And the piece of white muslin beside you, what of her?” 

“* Looked twenty times more bewitching than ever. Well, it was just the 
hour, when opening the last two buttons of your white waistcoat (remember 
we were in Jamaica), you stretch your legs to the full extent, throw your arm 
carelessly over the back of your chair, look contemplatively towards the ceil- 
ing, and wonder, within yourself, why it is not all after dinner in this same 
worldof ours. Such, at least, were my reflections as | assumed my attitude 
of supreme comfort and inwardly ejaculated a health to Sneyd and Barton 
Just atthis moment I heard Polly’s voice gently whisper,‘ Is’nt he a love! isn’t 





‘Zounds,’ thought I, as a pang of jealousy shot through my 
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heart, ‘is it the major she means?’ for old Belson, with his bag wig and rouged 
cheeks, was seated on the other side of her. 

««¢ What adear old thing it is,’ said Polly. 

« ¢ Worse and worse,’ said I; ‘it must be him.’ 

* ¢T do so love his muzzy face.’ ‘ 

«+ Jt is him,’ said I throwing off a bumber and almost boiling over with pas- 
sion at the moment. 

«««T wish I could take one look at him,’ said she, laying down her head as she 
spoke. 

me The major whispered something iu her car, to which she replied— 

“¢Oh, I dare not ; papa will see me at once.’ 

““*Don’t be afraid, madam,’ said I, fiercely ; ‘ your father perfectly approves 
of your taste.’ 

“ ¢ Are you sure of it,’ said she, giving me such a look. 

“«T know it,’ said I struggling violently with my agitation. 

“‘*The major leaned over, as if to touch her hand beneath the cloth. I al- 
most sprung from my chair, when Polly, in her sweetest accents, said— 

««* You must be patient, dear thing, or you may be found out, and then there 
will be such a piece of work. Though I’m sure major, you would not betray 
me.’ The major smiled till he cracked the paint upon his cheeks. ‘AndI am 
sure that Mr. Monsoon——’ 

«You may rely upon me,’ said I, half re 

“The major and I exchanged glances of defiance, while Polly conti- 
nued—— 

«« «Now, come, don’t be restless. You are very comfortable there. Isn't 
he major’ The major smiled again more graciously than before, as he ad- 
ded— 

“«*May I take a look?’ : 

«« Just one peep, then, no more,’ said she, coquettishly ; ‘ poor dear Wowski 
is so timid.’ 

“ Scarcely had these words borne balm and comfort to my heart—for I now 
knew that to the dog, and not to my rival, were all the flattering expressions ap- 
plied—when a slight scream from Polly, and a tremendous oath irom the major, 
raised me from my dream of happiness. 

“*Take your foot down, sir. Mr. Monsoon, how could you do so?’ cried 
Polly. 

«What the devil, sir, do you mean?’ shouted the major. 

““*Oh! I shall die of shame,’ sobbed she. 

«Tl shoot him like a riddle,’ muttered old Belson. 

‘By this time the whole table had got at the story, and such peals of 
laughter, mingled with suggestions for my personal maltreatment, I never 
heard. All my attempts at explanation were in vain. I was not listened to 
much less believed, and the old colonel finished the scene by ordering me to 
my quarters in a voice I shall never forget. The whole room being, at the time 
I made my exit, one scene of tumultuous laughter from one end to the other. 
Jamaica, after this, became too hot for me. ‘The story was repeated on every 
side; for, itseems, I had been sitting with my foot on Polly’s lap; but so occu- 
pied was I with my jealous vigilance of the major, I was not aware of the fact 
until she herself discoverd it. 

“] need not say how the following morning brought with it every possible 
offer of amende upon my part; anything, from a written apology to a proposi- 
tion to marry the lady, I was ready for; and how the matter might have ended 
I know not; for, in the middle of the negociations, we were ordered off to Hali- 
fax, where, be assured, I abandoned my attitude a /a turque, for many a long 
day after.” 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BY * Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The single gentleman among his other peculiarities—and he hada very plen- 
tiful stock of which he every day furnished some new specimen—took a most 
extraordinary and remarkable interest in the exhibition of Punch. If the sound 
of a Punch’s voice, at ever so remote a distance, reached Bevis Marks, the sin- 
gle gentleman, though in bed and asleep, would start up, and hurrying on his 
clothes, make for the spot with all possible speed, and presently return at the 
head of a long procession of idlers, having in the midst the theatre and its pro- 
prietors. Straightway, the stage would be set up in front of Mr. Brass’‘s house : 
the single gentleman would establish himself at the first floor window ; and the 
entertainment would proceed with all its exciting accompaniments of fife and 
drum and shout, to the excessive consternation of all sober votaries of business 
in that silent thoroughfare. It might have been expected that when the play 
was done, both players and audience would have dispersed ; but the epilogue 
was as bad as the play, for no sooner was the Devil dead, than the manager of the 
puppets and his partner were summoned by the single gentleman to his chamber, 
where they were regaled with strong waters from his private store, and where 
they held with him long conversations, the purport of which no human being 
could fathom. But the secret of these discussions was of little importance. It 
was sufficient to know that while they were proceeding, the concourse without 
still lingered round the house ; that boys beat upon the drum with their fists, and 
imitated Punch with their tender voices; that the office window was rendered 
opaque by flattened noses, and the key-hole of the street-door luminous with 
eyes ; that every time the single gentleman or either of his guests was seen at 
the upper window, orso much as the end of one of their noses was visible, there 
was a great shout of execration from the excluded mob, who remained howling, 
and yelling, and refusing consolation, until the exhibitors were delivered up to 
them to be attended elsewhere. It was sufficient, in short, to know that Bevis 
Marks was revolutionized by these popular movements, and that peace and qui- 
etness fled from its precincts. 

Nobody was rendered more indignant by these proceedings than Mr. Sampson 
Brass, who, as he could by no means afford to lose so profitable an inmate, deem- 
ed it prudent to pocket his lodger’s affront with his cash, and to annoy the au* 
diences who clustered rourd his door by such imperfect means of retaliation as 
were open to him, and which were confined to the trickling down of foul water 
on their heads from unseen watering pots, pelting them with fragments of tile 
and mortar from the roof of the house, and bribing the drivers of hackney ca- 
briolets to come suddenly round the corner and dash in among them precipitate- 
ly. It may at first sight be matter of surprise to the thoughtless few, that Mr. 
Brass, being a professional gentleman, should not have legally indicted some par- 
ty or parties active in the promotion cf the nuisance; but they will be good 
enough to remember that as Doctors seldom take their own prescriptions, and 
Divines do not always practice what they preach, so lawyers are shy of meddling , 
with the Law on their own account, knowing it to be an edged tool of uncertain 
application, very expensive in the working, and rather remarkable for its proper- 
ties of close shaving, than for its always shaving the right person. 

‘‘Come,” said Mr. Brass, one afternoon, ‘‘this is two days without a Punch. 
I’m in hopes he has run through ’em all, at last.” 

** Why are you in hopes!” returned Miss Sally. *‘ What harm do they do t” 

“Here's a pretty sort of fellow!” cried Brass, laying down his pen in des- 
pair. ‘* Now here’s an aggravating animal !” 

‘Well, what harm do they do?” retorted Sally. 

“What harm!” cried Brass. ‘Is it no harm to have a constant hallooing 
and hooting under one’s very nose, distracting one from business, and making 
one grind one’s teeth with vexation? Is it no harm to be blinded and choked up, 
and have the king’s highway stopped, with a set of screamers and roarers, whose 
throats must be made of—of—”’ 

“ Brass,” suggested Mr. Swiveller. 

“Ah! of brass,” said the lawer, glancing at his clerk, to assure himself that 
he had suggested the word in good faith and without any sinister intention. ‘Is 
that no harm?” 

The lawyer stopped short in his invective, and listened fora moment, and re- 
cognising the well-known voice, rested his head upon his hand, raised his eyes 
to the ceiling, and muttered faintly, ‘‘ There’s another!” 

Up went the single gentleman’s window directly. 

‘“ There’s another,” repeated Brass; ‘and if T could get a break and four 
blood horses to cut into the Marks when the crowd is at its thickest, I’d give 
eighteen pence and never grudge it.” 

The distant squeak was heard again. The single gentleman’s door burst open. 
He ran violently down the stairs, out into the street, and so past the window, 
without any hat, towards the quarter whence the sound proceeded—bent, no 
doubt, upon securing the stranger’s services directly. 

« T wish I only knew who his friends were muttered Sampson, — his pock- 
et with papers; “if they’d just get up a pretty little Commission de /wnatico at 
the Gray’s Inn Coffee House, and give me the job, I’d be content to have the 
lodgings empty for one while, at all events.” 

With which words, and knocking his hat over his eyes, as if for the purpose 
of shutting out even a glimpse ofthe dreadful visitation, Mr. Brass rushed from 
the house and hurried away. 

As Mr. Swiveller was decidedly favourable to these performances, upon the 
ground that looking at a Punch, or indeed looking at anything out of window, 
was betterthan working, and as he had been for this reason at some pains to awa- 
ken in his fellow clerk a sense of their beauties and manifold deserts, both he 
and Miss Sally rose as with one accord, and took up their positions at the win- 
dow: upon the sill whereof, as in a post of honour, sundry young ladies and 
gentlemen who were employed in the dry nurture of babies, and who made a 
point of being present, with their young charges, on such occasions, had already 
established themselves as comfortably as the circumstances would allow. 

The glass being dim, Mr. Swiveller, agreeably to a friendly custom which he 
had established between them, hitched off the brown head-dress from Miss 
Sally’s head, and dusted it carefully therewith. By the time he had handed it 
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back, and its beautiful wearer had put it on again (which she did with perfect , teeu chapters were yet in progress, was, as the reader may suppose, gradually 


composure and indifference,) the lodger returned with the show and showmen 
at his heels, and a strong addition to the body of spectators. The exhibiter dis- 
appeared with all speed behind the drapery, and his partner, stationing himself 
by the side of the Theatre, surveyed the audience with a remarkable expression 
of melancholy ; which became more remarkable still, when he breathed a horn- 
pipe tune into that sweet musical instrument which is popularly termed a 
mouth-organ, without at all changing the mournful expression of the upper part 
of his face, though his mouth and chin were, of necessity, in lively spasms. 

The drama proceeded to its close, and held the spectators enchained in the 
customary manner. The sensation which kindles in large assemblies, when 
they are relieved from a state of breathless suspense, and are again free to speak 
and move, was yet ripe, when the lodger, as usual, summoned the man up 
stairs. 

“Both of you,” he called from the window ; for only the actual exhibiter—a 
little fat man—prepared to obey the summons. ‘I want to talk to you. Come, 
both of you.” 

“Come, Tommy,” said the little man. 

“T an't a talker,” replied the other. “ Tell him so. 
talk for?” 

“Don’t you see the gentleman's got a bottle and glass up there?” returned 
the little man. 

“ And couldn't you have said so at first!’ retorted the other, with sudden 
alacrity. ‘Now, what are vou waiting for! Are you going to keep the gen- 
tleman expecting us all day? haven’t you no manners ?” 

With this remonstrance, the melancholy man, who was no other than Mr 
Thomas Codlin, pushed past his friend and brother in the craft, Mr. Harris, 
otherwise Short or Trotters, and hurried before him to the single gentleman's 
apartment. 

‘* Now, my men,” said the single gentleman; “ you have done very well 
What will you take? Tell that little man behind to shut the door.” 

“ Shut the door, can’t you!” said Mr. Codlin, turning graffly to his friend. 
“ You might have knowed that the gentleman wanted the door shut, without 
being told, I think.” 

Mr. Short obeyed, observing under his breath that his friend seemed unusual- 
ly “‘cranky,” and expressing a hope that there was no dairy in the neighbour- 
hood, or his temper would certainly spoil its contents. 

The gentleman pointed to a couple of chairs, and intimated, by an 
emphatic nod of his head, that he expected them to be seated. Messrs 
Codlin and Short, after looking at each other with considerable doubt and inde- 
cision, at length sat down—each on the extreme edge of the chair pointed out 

to him—and held their hats very tight, while the single gentleman filled a cou- 
ple of glasses from a bottle on the table beside him, and presented them in 
due form. 

* You're pretty well browned by the sun, both of you,’ 
“Have you been travelling ?” 

Mr. Short replied in the affirmative, with a nod and a smile. 


What should I go and 


said the entertainer. 


| familiarising himself more aud more, with Mr. and Mrs. Garland, Mr. Abel, the 
pony, and Barbara, and gradually coming to consider them one and all as his par- 
ticular private friends, and Abel Cottage Finchley as his own proper home. 
| _ Stay—the words are written, and may go, but if they convey any notion that 
| Kit, in the plentiful board and comfortable lodging of his new abode, began to 
| think slightingly of the poor fare and furniture of his old dwelling, they do their 
office badly and commit injustice. Who so mindful of those he left at home— 
albeit they were but a mother and two young babies—as Kit! What boast- 
ful father in the fulness of his heart ever related such wonders of his infant pro- 
digy, as Kit never wearied of telling Barbara in the evening time, concern- 
ing little Jacob! Was there ever such a mother as Kit’s mother, on her 
son’s showing ; or was there ever such comfort in poverty as in the poverty of 
Kit’s family, if any correct judgment might be arrived at, from his own glow- 
irg account ! 

And let us linger in this place for an instant to remark that if ever household 
affections and loves are graceful things, they are graceful in the pvor. The 
ties that bind the wealthy and the proud to home may be forged on earth, but 
those which link the poor man to his humble hearth are of the trne metal end 
bear the stamp of Heaven. The man of high descent may love the halls and 
lands of his inheritance as a part of himself, as trophies of his birth and power ; 
his associations with them are associations of pride and wealth and triumph ; 
the poor man’s attachment to the tenement he holds, which strangers have held 
before, and may to-morrow occupy again, has a worthier root, struck deep into a 
purer soil. His household gods are of flesh and blood, with no alloy of silver, 
sold, or precious stone ; he has no property but in the affections of his own heart ; 
ind when they endear bare floors and walls, despite of rags and toil and scanty 
neals, that man has his love of home from God, and his rude hut becomes a so 
lemn place. 

Oh! if those who rule the destinies of nations would but remember this,—if 
they would but think how hard it is for the very poor to have engendered in 
their hearts that love of home from which all domestic virtue spring, when they 
live in dense and squalid masses where social decency is lost, or rather never 
‘ound,—if they would but turn aside from the wide thoroughfares and great hou- 
ses, and strive to improve the wretched dwellings in bye-ways where only Po- 
verty may walk,—many low roofs would point more truly to the sky, than the 
loftiest steeple that now rears proudly up from the midst of guilt and crime, and 
horrible disease to mock them by its contrast. In hollow voices from Work- 
house, Hospital, and Jail, this truth is preached from day to day, and has been 
proclaimed for years. It is no light matter—no outcry from the working vulgar, 





no mere — of the people’s health and comforts that may be whistled 
down on Wednesday nights. In love of home, the love of country has its 
rise; and who are truer patriots or the best in time of need—those who vene- 
rate the land, owning its wood, and stream, and earth, and all that they pro- 
duce? or those who love their country, boasting not a foot of ground in all its 


| wide domain? 


Mr. Codlin add- | 


ed a corroborative nod and a short groan, as if he still felt the weight of the | | 
| constantly looking back with grateful satisfaction and affectionate anxiety, and 


Temple upon his shoulders. 

“To fairs, markets, races, and so forth, I suppose !”’ pursued the single gen- 
tleman. 

“Yes sir,” returned Short, “ pretty nigh all over the West of England.” 

‘“*T have talked to men of your craft from North, East, and South,” returned 
their host, in rather a hasty manner: “but I never lighted on any from the 
West before.” 

“‘Tt’s our reg’lar summer circuit is the West, master,’ said Short: that’s 
where it is. We take the East of London in the spring and winter, and the 
West of England in the summer time. Many’s the hard de»’s walking in 
rain and mad, and with never a penny earned, we’ve had down in the 
West.” 

“ Let me fill your glass again.” 

‘Much obleeged to you, sir, I think I will,” said Mr. Codlin, suddenly thrust- 
ing in his own and turning Short’s aside. ‘ I’m the sufferer, sir, in all the tra- 
velling, and in all the staying at home. In town or country, wet or dry, hot or 
cold, Tom Codlin suffers. But Tom Codlin isn’t to complain for all that. Oh, 
no. Short may complain, but if Codlin grumbles by so much as a word—oh 
dear, down with him, down with him directly. It isn’t Ais place to grumble. 
That’s quite out of the question.” 

**Codlin an’t without his usefulness,’ observed Short, with an arch look ; 
““but he don’t always keep his eyes open. He falls asleep, sometimes, you 
know. Remember them last races, Tommy.” 

“Will you never leave off aggravating a man?” said Codlin. “It’s very 
likely I was asleep when five-and-tenpence was collected, in one round, isn’t 
it? Iwas attending to my business, and couldn’t have my eyes in twenty places 
at once, like a peacock, no more than you could. If I an’t a match for an old 
man and a young child, you an't neither, so don’t throw that out against me, for 
the cap fits your head quite as correct as it fits mine.” 

“You may as well drop the subject, Tom,” said Short. 
agreeable to the gentleman, I dare say.” 

“Then you shouldn't have brought it up,” returned Mr. Codlin; “and I 
ask the gentleman’s pardon on your account, as a giddy chap that likes to 
hear himself talk, and don’t care much what he talks about, so that he does 
talk.” 

Their entertainer had sat perfectly quiet in the beginning of this dispute, 
looking at one man and then at the other, as if he were lying in wait for an op- 
portunity of putting some further question, or reverting to that from which the 
diecourse had strayed. But from the point where Mr. Codlin was charged with 
sleepiness, he had shown an increasing interest in the discussion, which now at- 
tained a very high pitch. 

‘You are the two men I want,’’ he said; “the two men I have been look- 
ing for, and searching after. Where are that old man and that child you speak 
of ’” 

“ Sir?” said Short, hesitating and looking towards his friend. 

“The old man and his grandchild who travelled with you—where are they ? 
It will be worth your while te speak out, I assure you ; much better worth your 
while than you believe. They left you, you say, at those races, as I under- 
stand. They have been traced to that place, and there lost sight of. Have you 
no clue,—can you suggest no clue, to their recovery !” 

“ Did I always say, Thomas,’”’—cried Short, turning with a look of amaze- 
ment to his friend, ‘‘that there was sure to be an inquiry after them two tra- 
vellers?”’ 

* You said!” returned Mr. Codlin.—* Did T always say that, that ’ere blessed 
child was the most interesting I ever see’? Did I always say I loved her, and 
doted onher? Pretty creetur, [think [hear her now. ‘Codlin’s my friend she 
says, with a tear of gratitude a trickling down her little eye; ‘Codlin’s my 
friend,’ she says—‘ not Short. Short’s very well,’ she says; ‘I’ve no quarrel 
with Short ; he means to be kind, I dare say ; but Codlin,’ she says, ‘has the 
feelings for my money, though he mayn’t look it.’” 

Repeating these words with great emotion, Mr. Codlin rubbed the bridge of 
his nose with his coat-sleeve, and shaking his head mournfully from side to side, 
left the single gentleman to infer that, from the moment when he lost sight of 
his dear young charge, his peace of mind and happiness had fled. 

“Good God!” said the single gentleman, pacing up and down the room, 
‘have I found these men, at last, only to discover that they can give me no in- 
formation or assistance? It would have been better to have lived on in hope, 
from day to day, and never to have lighted on them, than to have my expectations 
scattered.” 

“Stay a minute,” said Short. 
Jerry, Thomas?” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of Jerrys,” replied Mr. Codlin. “ How can I care a 
pinch of snuff for Jerrys, when I think of that ’ere darling child! ‘* Codlin’s my 
friend,’ she says, ‘ dear, good, kind Codlin, as is always a devising pleasures for 
me! I don’t object to Short,’ she says, * but I cotton to Codlin.’ Once,” said 
that gentleman, reflectively, ‘‘she called me Father Codlin. I thought I should 
have bust !” 

‘A man of the name of Jerry, sir,” said Short, turning from his selfish col- 
league to their new acquaintance, “ wot keeps a company of dancing dogs, told 
me in a accidental sort of way, that he had seen the old gentleman in connexion 
with a travelling wax-work, unbeknown tohim. As they’d given us the slip,and 
nothing had come of it, and this was down in the country that he’d been seen, I 
took no measures about it, and asked no questions—but I can, if you like.” 

“Ts this man in town ?”’ said the impatient single gentleman.  “ Speak fast- 
er.” 

«No, he isn’t, but he will be to-morrow, for he lodges in our house,” replied 
Mr. Short, rapidly. 

“Then bring him here,” said the single gentleman. ‘ Here’s a sovereign 
apiece. If I can find these people through your means, it is but a prelude to 
twenty more. Return to me to-morrow, and keep your own counsel upon this 
subject—though I need hardly tell you that, for you'll do so for your own sakes 
Now, give me your address, and leave me.” 

The address was given, the two men departed, and the crowd went with them, 
and the single gentleman for two mortal hours walked in uncommon agitation up 
and down nis room, over the wondering heads of Mr. Richard Swiveller and Miss 
Sally Brass. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
Kit—for it happens at this juncture, not only that we have breathing time to 
follow his fortunes, but that the necessities of these adventures so adapt them- 
selves to our ease and inclination as to call upon us imperatively to pursue the 
track we most desire to take—Kit, while the matters treated of in the last fif- 
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Kit knew nothing about such questions, but he knew that his old home was 
a very poor place and that his new one was very unlike it, and yet he was 


often indited square-folded letters to his mother, inclosing a shilling or eigh- 
teen pence, or such other small remittance, which Mr. Abel’s liberality ena- 
bled him to make. Sometimes, being in the neighbourhood, he had leisure to 
call upon her, and then great was the joy and pride of Kit’s mother, and ex 
tremely noisy the satisfaction of little Jacob and the baby, and cordial the 
congratulations of the whole court, who listened with admiring ears to the 
accounts of Abel Cottage, and could never be told too much of its wonders and 
magnificence. 

Although Kit was in the very highest favour with the old lady and gentleman, 
and Mr. Abel, and Barbara, it is certain that no member of the family evinced 
such a remarkable partiality for him as the self-willed pony, who, from being the 
most obstinate and opinionated pony on the face of the earth, was in his hands 
the meekest and most tractable of animals. It is true that in exact proportion 
as he became manageable by Kit he became utterly ungovernable by anybody 
else (as if he had determined to keep him in the family at all risks and ha- 
zards,) and that, even under the guidance of his favourite, he would sometimes 
perform a great variety of strange freaks and capers to the extreme discompo- 
sure of the old lady’s nerves; but as Kit always represented that this was only 
his fun, or a way he had of showing his attachment to his employers, Mrs. Gar- 
land gradually suffered herself to be persuaded into the belief, in which she at 
last became so strongly confirmed that if in one of these ebullitions he had over- 
turned the chaise, she would have been quite satisfied that he did it with the very 
best intentions. 

Besides becoming in a short time a perfect marvel in all stable matters, Kit 
soon made himself a very tolerable gardener, a handy fellow within doors, and an 
indispensable attendant on Mr. Abel, who every day gave him some new proof of 
his confidence and approbation. Mr. Witherden the notary, too, regarded him 
with a friendly eye; and even Mr. Chuckster would sometimes condescend to 
give him a slight nod, or to honour him with that peculiar form of recognition 
which is called “ taking a sight,” or to favour him with some other salute combi- 
ning pleasantry with patronage. 

One morning Kit drove Mr. Abel to the notary’s office as he sometimes did, 
and having set him down at the house, was about to drive off to a livery stable 
hard by, when this same Mr. Chuckster emerged from the office-door, and cried, 
‘* Woa-a-a-a-a-a’’—dwelling upon the note a long time, for the purpose of stri- 
king terror into the pony’s heart, and asserting the supremacy of man over the 
inferior animals. 

«Pull up, Snobby,” cried Mr. Chuckster, addressing himself to Kit. ‘“ You're 
wanted inside here.” 

“Has Mr. Abel forgotten anything, I wonder?” said Kit as he dismounted. 

“Ask no questions, Snobby,” returned Mr. Chuckster, “but go and see. 
Woa-a-a then, will yout If that pony was mine, I'd break him.” 

_“ You must be very gentle with him, if you please,” said Kit, “ or you'll find 

him troublesome. You'd better not keep on pulling his ears, please. I know he 
won't like it.” 
_ To this remonstrance Mr. Chuckster deigned no other answer, than address- 
ing Kit with a lofty and distant air as “ young feller,” and requesting him to cut, 
and come again with all speed. The “young feller” complying, Mr. Chuck- 
ster put his hands in his pockets, and tried to look as if he were not minding 
the pony, but happened to be lounging there by accident. 

Kit scraped his shoes very carefully, (for he had not yet lost his reverence for 
the bundles of papers and the tin boxes,) and tapped at the office-door, which 
was quickly opened by the Notary himself. 

““Oh! come in, Christopher,” said Mr. Witherden. 

“Isthat the lad!” asked an elderly gentleman, but of a stout, bluff figure— 
who was in the room. 

“* That’s the lad,” said Mr. Witherden. “He fell in with my client, Mr. Gar- 
land, sir, at this very door. I have reason to think that he is a good lad, sir, and 
that you may believe what he says. Let me introduce Mr. Abel Garland, sir— 
his young master ; my articled pupil, sir, and most particular friend. My most 
particular friend, sir,” repeated the Notary, drawing out his silk handkerchief 
and flourishing it about his face. 

“Your servant, sir,” said the stranger gentleman. 

“* Your’s, sir, I’m sure,” replied Mr. Abe! mildly. “‘ You were wishing to speak 
to Christopher, sir !”’ 

“Yes I was. Havel your permission ?” 

“ By all means.” 

‘* My business is no secret ; or I should rather say it need be no secret here,” 
said the stranger, observing that Mr. Abel and the Notary were preparing to re- 
tire. ‘It relates to a dealer in curiosities with whom he lived, and in whom I 
am earnestly and warmly interested. I have been a stranger to this country, 
gentlemen, for very many years, and if I am deficient in form and ceremony, I 
hope you will forgive me.” 

“No forgiveness is necessary, sir ;—none whatever,” replied the Notary, and 
so said Mr. Abel. 

“IT have been making inquiries in the neighbourhood in which his old master 
lived,”’ said the stranger, ‘and I learnt that he had been served by this lad. I 
found out his mother’s house, and was directed by her to this place as the nearest 
in which I should be likely to find him. That's the cause of my presenting my- 
self here this morning.” 

“Tam very glad of any cause,” said the Notary, “which procures me the 
honour of this visit.” 

“* Sir,” retorted the stranger, ‘‘ you speak like a mere man of the world, and I 
think you something better. Therefore, pray du not sink your rea! character in 
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upon my assurance. The faet is, gentlemen,” he added, turning to the Notary 
and his pupil, ‘that I am ina very painful and wholly unexpected position. § 
came to this city with a darling object at my heart, expecting to find no obstacle. 
or difficulty in the way of its attainment. I find myself suddenly checked and. 
stopped short in the execution of my design, by a mystery which I cannot pe- 
netrate. Every effort I have made to penetrate it, has only served to render 
it darker and more obscure; and J am afraid to stir openly in the matter, lest 
those whom | anxiously pursue, should fly still further from me. I assure 
you that if you could give me any assistance, you would not be sorry todo so, 
if you knew how greatly I stand in need of it, and what a load it would relieve 
me from.” 

There was a simplicity in this confidence which occasioned it to find a quick. 
response in the breast of the good-natured Notary, who replied, in the same spi- 
rit, that the stranger had not mistaken his desire, and that if he could be of ser- 
‘vice to him, he would most readily. 

Kit was then put under examination and closely questioned by the unknown. 
gentleman touching his old master and the child, their lonely way of life, their. 
retired habits and strict seclusion. The nightly absence of the old man, the so- 
litary existence of the child at those times, his illness and recovery, Quilp’s pos- 
session of the house, and their sudden disappearance, were all the subjects of 
much questioning and answer. Finally, Kit informed the gentleman that the 
premises were now to let, and that a board upon the door referred all inquirers 
to Mr. Sampson Brass, Solicitor, of Bevis Marks, from whom he might perhaps 
learn some further particulars. 

‘- Not by inquiry,” said the gentleman shaking his head. ‘‘I live there.” 

“Live at Brass’s the attorney’s!” cried Mr. Witherden in some surprise, ha 
ving professional knowledge of the gentleman in question. 

‘** Aye” was the reply. ‘I entered upon his lodgings t’other day, chiefly be- 
cause I had seen this very board. It matters little to me where I live, and | had 
a desperate hope that some intelligence might be cast in my way there, which 
would not reach me elsewhere. es, I live at Brass’s—more shame for me, I 
suppose ?” 

‘ That’s a mere matter of opinion,” said the Notary, shrugging his shoulders. 
“He is looked upon as rather a doubtful character.” 

“Doubtful 1” echoed the other. ‘I am glad to hear there’s any doubt about 
it. I supposed that had been thoroughly settled, long ago. But will you let 
me speak a word or two with you in private ?” : 

Mr. Witherden consenting, they walked into that gentleman's private closet, 
and remained there in close conversation for some quarter of an hour, when they 
returned into the outer office. The stranger had left his hat in Mr. Witherden’s 
room, and seemed to have established himself in this short interval on quite a 
friendly footing. J 

“T'll not detain you any longer now,” he said, putting a crown into Kit’s 
hand, and looking towards the Notary. ‘‘ You shall hear from me again. Not 
a word of this, you know, except to your master and mistress.” 

“ Mother, sir, would be glad to know” said Kit, faltering. 

‘Glad to know what?” 

“ Anything—so that it was no harm—about Miss Nell.” 

“Would she? Well then, you may tell her if she can keepa secret. But 
mind, not a word of this to anybody else. Don’t forget that. Be particular.” 

“T’ll take care, sir,” said Kit. ‘‘ Thankee, sir, and good morning.” : 

Now, it happened that the gentleman, in his anxiety to impress upon Kit that 
he was not to tell anybody what had passed between them, followed him out te 
the door to repeat his caution, and it further happened that at that moment the 
eyes of Mr. Richard Swiveller were turned in that direction, and beheld his mys- 
terious friend and Kit together. : 

It was quite an accident, and the way in which it came about was this. Mn 
Chuckster being a gentleman of a cultivated taste and refined spirit, was one of 
that Lodge of Glorious Apollos whereof Mr. Swiveller was Perpetual Grand. 
Mr. Swiveller passing through the street in the execution of some Brazen errand, 
and beholding one of his Glorious Brotherhood intently gazing on a pony, cross- 
ed over to give him that fraternal greeting with which Perpetual Grands are by 
the very constitution of their office bound to cheer and encourage their disciples. 
He had scarcely bestowed upon him his blessing, and followed it with a general 
remark touching the present state and prospects of the weather, when lifting up 
his eyes, he beheld the single gentleman of Bevis Marks in earnest conversation 
with Christopher Nubbles. 

* Hallo!”’ said Dick, ** who is that ?”’ 

“ He called to see my Governor this morning,” replied Mr. Chuckster, “and 
beyond that I don’t know him from Adam.” 

** At least you know his name?” said Dick. 2 

To which Mr. Chuckster replied, with an elevation of speech becoming a Glo- 
rious Apollo, that he was “ everlastingly blessed” if he did. 




















paying unmeaning compliments to me.” 

“Hem!” coughed the Notary. ‘ You're a plain speaker, sir.” 

“And a plain dealer,” returned the stranger. ‘It may be my long ab- | 
sence and inexperience that lead me to the conclusion, but if plain speak- | 
ers are scarce in this part of the world, I fancy that plain dealers are still 
scarcer. If my speaking should offend you, sir, my dealing, I hope, will make | 
amends.” 

Mr. Witherden seemed a little disconcerted by the elderly gentleman's mode 
of conducting the dialogue ; and as for Kit, he looked at him in open-mouthed 
astonishment, wondering what kind of language he would address to him, if he 
talked in that free and easy way to a Notary. It was with no harshness, how- 
ever, though with something of constitutional irritability, and haste, that he 
turned to Kit and said 

“Tf you think, my lad, that I am pursuing these inquiries with any other view 
than that of serving and reclaiming those I am in search of, you do mea very 











great wrong, and deceive yourself. Don't be deceived, I beg of you, but rely } 


“ All I know, my dear feller,” said Mr. Chuckster, running his fingers through 
his hair, ‘is, that he is the cause of my having stood here twenty minutes, for 
which I hate him with a mortal and undying hatred, and would pursue him tothe 
confines ofeternity, if I could afford the time.” 

While they were thus discoursing, the subject of their conversation (who had 
not appeared to recognise Mr. Richard Swiveller) re-entered the house, and Kit 
came down the steps and joined them ; to whom Mr. Swiveller again propounded 
his inquiry with no better success. 

, “He is avery nice gentleman, sir,” said Kit, ‘‘ and that’s all J know about 
1im.”” 

Mr. Chuckster waxed wroth at this answer, and without applying the remark 
to any particular case, mentioned asa general truth that it was expedient to break 
the heads of Snobs, and to tweak their noses. Without expressing his concur- 
rence in this sentiment, Mr. Swiveller after a few moments of abstraction in- 
quired which way Kit was driving, and being informed, declared it was his 
way, and that he would trespasson him fora lift. Kit would gladly have de- 
clined the proffered honour, but as Mr. Swiveller was already established in the 
seat beside him, he had no means of doing so otherwise than by a forcible eject- 
ment, and therefore drove briskly off—so briskly indeed as to cut short the 
leave-taking between Mr. Chuckster and his Grand Master, and te occasion the 
former gentleman some inconvenience from having his corns squeezed by the im- 
patient pony. 

As Whisker was tired of standing, and Mr. Swiveller was kind enough to 
stimulate him still further by shrill whistles, and various sporting cries, they 
rattied off at too sharp a pace to admit of much conversation, especially as the 
pony, incensed by Mr. Swiveller’s admonitions, took a particular fancy for the 
lamp-posts and cart wheels, and evinced a strong desire to run on the pave- 
ment and rasp himself against brick walls. It was not, therefore, until they 
had arrived at the stable, and the chaise had been extricated from a very small 
doorway into which the pony dragged it under the impression that he could take 
it along with him into his usual stall, that Mr. Swiveller found time to talk. 

“Tt’s hard work,” said Richard. ‘* What do you say to some beer ?” 

Kit at first declined, but presently consented, and they adjourned to the neigh- 
bouring bar together. 

‘We'll drink our friend what's his name,” said Dick, holding up the bright 
frothy pot ; ‘‘—that was talking to you this morning, you know—J know him 
—a good fellow, but eccentric—very—here’s what’s-his-name.” 

Kit pledged him. 

‘He lives in my house,” said Dick ; “at least in the house occupied by the 
firm in which I’m a sort of a—of a managing partner—a difficult fellow to get 
anything out of, but we like him—we like’ him.” 

“TI must be going sir, if you please,” said Kit, moving away. 

“Don’t be in a Ray, Christopher,” replied his patron, we'll drink your 
mother.” 

“Thank you sir.” 

“An excellent woman that mother of yours, Christopher,” said Mr. Swiveller. 
“Who ran to catch me when fell, and kissed the place to make it well? My 
mother. A charming woman. He’s a liberal sort of fellow. We must get 
him todo something for your mother. Does he know her, Christopher !” 

Kit shook his head, and glancing slyly at his questioner, thanked him, and 
made off before he could say another word. fy 

“ Humph !” said Mr. Swiveller pondering, “ this is queer. Nothing but mys- 
teries in connexion with Brass’s house. I'll keep my own counsel, however. 
Everybody and anybody has been in my confidence as yet, but now I think I'll 
set up in business for myself. Queer—very queer!” : 

After pondering deeply and with a face of exceeding wisdom for some time, 
Mr Swiveller drank some more of the beer, and summoning a small boy who 
had been watching his proceedings, poured forth the few remaining drops as a 
libation upon the gravel, and bade him carry the empty vessel to the bar with 
his compliments, and above all things to lead a sober and temperate life, and 
abstain from all intoxicating and exciting liquors. Having given him this piece 
of moral advice for his trouble (which as he wisely observed was far better than 
half-pence) the Perpetual Grand Master of the Glorious Apollos thrust his hands 
into his pockets and sauntered away ; still pondering as he went. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
All that day, though he waited for Mr. Abel until evening, Kit kept clear of 
his mother’s house, determined not to anticipate by the slightest approach the 
pleasures of the morrow, but to let them come in their full rush of delight, for 
to-morrow was the great and long looked-for epoch in his life—to-morrow was 
the end of his first quarter—the day of receiving for the first time one fourth 
part of his annual income of Six Pounds in one vast sum of Thirty Shillings— 
to-morrow was tobe a half-holiday devoted to a whirl of entertainments, and 
little Jacob was to know what oysters meant, and to see a play. 
All manner of incidents combined in favour of the occasion: not only had 
Mr. and Mrs. Garland forewarned him that they intended to make no deduction 
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for his outfit from the great amount, but to pay it him unbroken in all its gi- 
mtie leur; not only had the unknown gentleman increased the stock by 
sum of five shillings, which was a perfect godsend and in itself a fortune ; 
not only had these things come to pass which nobody could have calculated 
or in their wildest dreams have hoped; but it was Barbara’s quarter too— 
Porbara’s quarter, that very day—and Barbara had a half-holiday as well as Kit, 
and Barbara's mother was going to make one of the party, and to take tea with 
Kit’s mother, and cultivate her acquaintance. 
To be sure Kit looked out of his window very early that morning to see 
which way the clouds were flying, and to be sure Barbara would have been at 


of muslin, and crimping them into frills, and sewing them on to other pieces to 
form magnificent wholes for next day’s»wear. But they were both up early 
for all that, and had small apyetites for breakfast and less for dinner, and were in a 
state of great excitement when Barbara's mother came in with astonishing ac- 
counts of the fineness of the weather out of doors (but with avery large um- 
brella notwithstanding, for people like Barbara’s mother seldom make holiday 
without one,) and when the bell rung for them to go up stairs and receive their 
quarter's money in gold and silver. 

Well, wasn’t Mr. Garland kind when he said ‘‘ Christopher, here’s your money, 
and you have earned it well;” and wasn’t Mrs. Garland kind when she suid 
“ Barbara here’s yours, and I’m much pleased with you ;” and didn’t Kit sign 
his name bold to his receipt, and didn’t Barbara sign her name all a trembling to 
hers; and wasn’t it beautiful to see how Mrs. Garland poured out Barbara’s 
mother a glass of wine; and didn’t Barbara’s mother speak up when she said 
“ Here’s blessing you, ma’am, as a good lady, and you, sir, as a good gentleman, 
and Barbara my love to you, and here’s towards you, Mr. Christopher ;” and 
wasn’t she as long drinking it as if it had beena tumbler-full ; and didn’t she look 
genteel standing there with her gloves on; and wasn’t there plenty of laughing 
and talking among them as they reviewed all these matters upon the top of the 
evach, and didn’t they pity the people who hadn't got a holiday ! 

But Kit’s mother again—wouldn’t anybody have supposed she had come of 
a good stock and been a lady all her life? There she was, quite ready to receive 
them, with a display of tea-things that might have warmed the heart of a china- 
shop ; and little Jacob and the baby in such a state of perfection that their 
elothes looked as good as new, though Heaven knows they were old enough. 
Didn’t she say before they had sat down five minutes that Barbara's mother 
was exactly the sort of lady she expected, and didn’t Barbara’s mother say that 
Kit’s mother was the very picture of what she had expected, and didn’t Kit’s 
mother compliment Barbara's mother on Barbara, and didn’t Barbara's mother 
ecmpliment Kit’s mother on Kit, and wasn’t Barbara herself quite fascinated 
with little Jacob, and did ever a child show off when he was wanted, as that 
ehild did, or make such friends as he made? 

* And we are both ‘vidows too!” said Barbara’s mother. ‘We must have 
been made to know each other.” 

*T haven't a doubt about it,” returned Mrs. Nubbles. ‘And what a pity it 
is we didn’t know each other sooner.” 

“ But then you know it’s such a pleasure,” said Barbara’s mother, ‘to have 
it brought about by one’s son and daughter, that it’s fully made up for, now 
an’t it?” 

To this, Kit’s mother yielded her full assent, and tracing things back from 
effects to causes, they naturally reverted to their deceased Fe respecting 
whose lives, deaths, and burials, they compared notes, and discovered sundry 
eiveumstances that tallied with wonderful exactness; such as Barbara's father 
having been exactly four years and ten months older than Kit’s father, and one 
of them having died on a Wednesday and the other on a Thursday, and both of 
them having been of a very five make and remarkably good-looking, with other 
extraordinary coincidences. These recollections being of a kind calculated to 
east a shadow on the brightness of the holiday, Kit diverted the conversation to 
general any and they were soon in great force again and as merry as before. 
Among other things, Kit told them about his old place, and the extraordinary 
beauty of Nell (of whom he had talked to Barbara a thousand times already ;) 
but the last-named circumstance failed to interest his hearers to anything like 
the extent he had supposed, and even his mother said (looking accidentally at 
Barbara at the same time) that there was no doubt Miss Nell was very pretty, 
but she was but a child after all, and there were many young women quite 
as pretty as she; and Barbara mildly observed that she should think so, and 
that she never could help beiieving Mr. Christopher must be under a mistake— 
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presently came running back with the newest loaves, and the freshest butter, and 
the largest oysters, ever seen. Then said Kit to this gentleman, “ a pot of beer” 
—just so—and the gentleman, instead of replying, ‘Sir, did you address that 
language to me!” only said, “‘ Pot o’ beer, sir? yes sir,” and went off and 
fetched it ; and put it on the table in a small decanter-stand, like those which 
blind-men’s dogs carry about the streets in their mouths to catch the half- 
pence in; and both Kit’s mother and Barbara’s mother declared as he turned 


away that he was one of the slimmest and gracefullest young men she had ever | 


looked upon. f 

Then they fell to work upon the supper in earnest ; and there was Barbara, 
that foolish Barbara, declaring that she couldn’t eat more than two, and want- 
ing more pressing than you would believe before she would eat four ; though her 
mother and Kit’s mother made up for it pretty well, and ate and laughed and 
enjoyed themselves so thoroughly that it did Kit good to see them, and made him 
laugh and eat likewise from strong sympathy. But the greatest miracle of the 
night was little Jacob, who ate oysters as if he had been born and bred to the 
business, sprinkled the pepper and the vinegar with a discretion beyond his years 
and afterwards built a grotto on the table with the shells. There was the baby 
too, who had never closed an eye all night, but had sat as good as gold, trying to 
force a large orange into his mouth, and gazing intently at the lights in the chan- 
delier—there he wes, sitting up in his mother’s lap, staring at the gas without 
winking, and making indentations in his soft visage with an oyster-shel}, to that 
degree that a heart of iron must have loved him. In short, there never was a 
more successful supper ; and when Kit ordered in a glass of something hot to fi- 
nish with, and proposed Mr. and Mrs. Garland before sending it round, there were 
not six happier people in all the world. 

But all happiness has an end—hence the chief pleasure of its next beginning 
—and as it was now growing late, they agreed it was time to turn their faces 
homewards. So, after going a little out of their way to see Barbara and Barba- 
ra’s mother safe to a friend’s house where they were to pass the night, Kit and 
his mother left them at the door,with an early appoitment for returning to Finch- 
ley next morning, and a great many plans for next quarter’s enjoyment. Then 
Kit took little Jacob on his back, and giving his arm to his mother, and a kiss to 
the baby, they all trudged merrily home together. 


<r 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
TENTH MEETING: GLASGOW. 

On arriving in Glasgow, which it is a striking thing to do at night, with the pa- 
latial factories all lighted up, and a wealth beyond royal residences, one is rather 
surprised at the dimness of the streets, where coal, and consequently gas, can 
be so cheaply employed. But, truth to say, the hard-working factor.es look 
brilliant, and the idle streets miserable. Well, after the meeting of the British 
Association it is to be hoped the ancient city will be more enlightened. 

On Wednesday the first Committee Meeting was held in the Faculty Hall, 
College, the most noble the Marquess of Breadalbane, President, in the chair. 
Among the staff around we noticed the Marquess of Northampton, the most 
constant friend of the Association, aud a number of men whose names in science 
need no additions to particularise them ; though, before the meeting ended, we 
felt puzzled, as in old clanvish affairs, with the iteration of the same Robertsons, 
Thomsons, Grahams, &c. &c., with different modes of spelling, introduced by 
civilisation and Jearning!! ‘There were, however, Sir J. Robison, Murchison, 
Sabine, Whewell, Forbes, Syhes (Colonel), Yates, Delabeche, Scott Russell, 
Griffiths, Phillips, T. Thomson, J. Thomson, Steveley, Turner (of Neweastle), 
Lyell, Wallace, and others, whom we have thus arranged in no order, for we hate 
etiquette in such enumerations, and hold Science to be better served by equalities 
than elaborate order of precedence. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane having taken the chair, the minutes of the last 
(Birmingham) meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Report of the Council for 1839 was read, the chief points in which rela- 
ted to the grant cf £250 in addition to the local expenses at Birmingham, and 
£300 for the present meeting at Glasgow. Mr. Yates (the Secretary to the 
Council), in conclusion, stated that in consequence of the increased and vigorous 
prosecution of the scientific objects adopted by the Association, the call upon 
the fund had been greater than was calculated, and that in order to meet the ex- 
pense they had sold out £500 three per cent consols. He also noticed a requi- 
sition, signed by five members, relative to the terms of admission; the result of 
which was that the Council had determined to abide by the rules agreed to last 





which Kit wondered at very much, not being able to conceive what reason she 
bad for doubting him. Barbara's mother too observed that it was very common 
for young folks to change at about fourteen or fifteen, and whereas they had 
been very pretty to grow up quite plain ; which truth she illustrated by many 
forcible examples, especially one of a young man who being a builder with great 
prospects had been particular in his attentions to Barbara, but whom Barbara 
would have nothing to say to, which (though everything happened for the best) 
she almost thonght was a pity. Kit said he thought so too, and so he did honest- 
ly, and he wondered what made Barbara ao silent all at once, and why his mother 
looked at him as if he shouldn’t have said it. 

However, it was high time now to be thinking of the play, for which great 
os me was required in the way of shawls and bonnets, not to mention one 

ndkerchief full of oranges and another of apples, which took some time 
tying up, in consequence of the fruit having  icndenay to roll out at the cor- 
ners. At length everything was ready, and they went off very fast; Kit’s 
mother carrying the baby, who was dreadfully wide awake, and Kit holding 
little Jacob in one hand, and escorting Barbara with the uther—a state of 
things which occasioned the two mothers, who walked behind, to declare they 
looked quite family folks, and caused Barbara to blush and say, ‘ Now don't, 
mother.” But Kit said she had no call to mind what they said; and indeed she 
need not have had, if she had known how very far from Kit’s thoughts any 
love-making was. Poor Barbara! 

At last they got to the theatre, which was Astley’s; and in some two mi- 
mutes afterthey had reached the yet unopened door, little Jacob was squeezed 
flat, and the baby had received diversconcussions,and Barbara’s mother’s umbrella 
had been carried several yards off and passed back to her over the shoulders uf the 
people, and Kit had hit aman on the head with the handkerchief of apples for 
“ serowdging”’ his parent with unnecessary violence, and there was a great up- 
roar. But when they were once past the pay-place and tearing away for very 
life with their checks in their hands; and above all, when they were fairly in 
the theatre, and seated in such places that they couldn’t have had better if they 
picked them out and taken them beforehand ; all this was looked upon as quite 
@ capital joke, and an essential part of the entertainment. 

Dear, dear, what a place it looked, that Astley's! with all the paint, gilding, 
and looking-giass, the vague smell of horses suggestive of coming wonders, the 
eurtain that hid such gorgeous mysteries, the clean white sawdust down in the 
circus, the company coming in and taking their places, the fiddlers looking care- 
lessly up at them while they turned their instruments, as if they didn’t want 
the play to begin, and knew it all before hand! What a glow was that which 
burst upon them all, when that long, clear, brilliant row of lights came slowly 
up; and what the feverish excitement when the little bell rang and the music 
began in ny earnest, with strong parts for the drums, and sweet effects for 
the triangles! Well might Larbara’s mother say to Kit's mother that the gal- 
lery was the place tosee from, and wonder it wasn’t much dearer than the 
boxes ; and well might Barbara feel doubtful whether to laugh or cry, in her 
flutter of delight. 

Then the play itself! the horses which little Jacob believed from the first to be 
alive, and the ladies and gentlemen of whose reality he could be by no means per- 
suaded, having never seen or heard anything at all like them—the firing which 
made Barbara wink—the forlorn lady who made her cry—the tyrant who made 
her tremble—the man who eung the song with the lady’s maid and danced the 
chorus, who made her Jaugh—the pony wbo reared up on his hind legs when he 
saw the murderer, and wouldn't hear of walking on all fours again until he was 
taken into custody—the clown who ventured on such familiarities with the mili- 
tary man in boots—the lady who jumped over the nine-and-twenty ribbons and 
came down safe on the horse’s back—everything was delightful, splendid, and 
surprising. Little Jacob applauded till his hands were sore ; Kit cried “‘ an-kor” 
at the end of everything, the three-act piece included; and Barbara’s mother 
beat her umbrella on the floor, in her ecstacies, until it was nearly worn down to 
the gingham. 

In the midst of all these fascinations, Barbara’s thoughts seemed to have been 
still running upon what Kit had said at tea-time, for when they were coming out 
of the play, she asked him, with an hysterical simper, if Miss Nell was as hand- 
some as the lady who jumped over the ribbons. ’ 

* As handsome as her ?” said Kit. ‘‘ Double as handsome.” 

“Oh Christopher! I’m sure she was the beautifullest creature ever was,” 
aaid Barbara. 

“Nonsense !” returned Kit. ‘‘ She was well enough, I don’t deny that ; but 
think how she was dressed and painted, and what a difference that made. Why 

are a good deal better-looking than her, Barbara.” 

“ Oh Christopher!” said Barbara, looking down, 

“ You are, any day,” said Kit,—“ and so’s your mother.” 

Poor Barbara ! 

What was all this though—even all this—to the extraordinary dissipation that 
ensued, when Kit, walking into an oyster-shop as bold asif he lived there,and not 
so much as looking at the counter or the man behind it, led his party into a box 
—a private box, fitted up with red curtains, white table-cloth, and cruet-stand 
complete—and ordered a fierce gentleman with whiskers, who acted as waiter 
and called him, him, Christopher Nubbles, “ sir,” to bring three dozen of his lar- 
pn oysters, and to look sharp about it. Yes, Kit told this gentleman to 


year (i.e. £2 the first subscription,) but to allow lapsed members to return on 
paying the single poand sterling. 

The next portion of the Report referred to the publication of the Association's 
‘* Transactions ;” and it was resolved to publish the annual volume within four 
months of the close of the meeting, within which time the corrected papers of 
the contributors should be furnished forthe printer. Those that came later to be 
postponed to the next year’s volume. The Birmingham Report to be expedited. 
[It has been published.] The succeeding volumes not to be numbered as in se- 
ries, and 750 copies to be published ; the last, we did not hear distinctly. 
The next part of the Report mentioned a difference of opinion between Pro- 
fessor Owen and Mr. Nasmyth, on papers respecting the Structure of the Teeth ; 
which had led to a suspension of the publication of Mr. Nasmyth’s papers in the 
“Transactions” of the Association. Upon this subject we are, at present, un- 
prepared to make any remark. Mr. Nasmyth’s papers appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, No. 1183, and an extreme pressure of occupation unfortunately pre- 
vented our answering a letter from Mr. Owen, previous to leaving town. In 
this position (with an apology due to the latter gentleman) we are silent. The 
whole matter is referred back to the Medical Section at Birmingham. 
Professor Daubeny’s Report on the Connexion between Agriculture and Che- 
mistry is promised for the meeting of 1841, as it could not be ready for the pre- 
sent. 


of papers to be read daily in the Sections, those withdrawn, and other useful 
temporary information. 

Mr. Phillips noticed Mr. Kingsley’s suggestions at the close of the last meet- 
ing, which seemed to be indefinitely postponed. 

The Officers for the meeting were then announced as follows :— 

Section A.—Physics, &c. 

President.—Professor Forbes. Vice-Presidents.—Professor Airy, Professor 
Whewell, Dr. James Thomson. Secretaries.—Professor Steveley, Dr. Forbes, 
A. Sinith, Esq. 

Section B.—Chemistry. 

President.—Dr. Thomas Thomson. Vice-Presidents.—Professor Graham, 
Professor Johnston. Secretaries.—Dr. R. D. Thomson, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Play- 
fair. 

Section C.—Geology. 
President.—C. Lyell, Esq. Vice Presidents.—Dr. Buckland, H. F. Dela- 





Esq., Scoular Esq. Geography (attached to this Section ;) Mr. Greenough, 


President. Vice Presidents.—Captain Washington, H. Murray, Esq. 
Section D —Zoology and Natural History. 

President.—Sir W. Hooker (whose attendance is, however, not expected.) 
Vice Presidents.—Sir W. Jardine, Professor Graham of Edinburgh, Dr. Flem- 
ing, Prideaux Selby, Esq. Secretaries.—R. Paterson, Esq., E. Forbes, Esq. 

Section E.—Medical. 

President.—Dr. James Watson. Vice-Presidents.—Drs. Buchanan, Hodg- 

kins, Macfarlane. Secretaries —Drs. Cooper, J. Brown, and Rees. 
Section F.—Svatistics. 

President.—Lord Saudon. Vice-Presidents.—Sheriff Allison, Dr. Chalmers, 

Colonel Sykes, Secretaries.—Messrs. Ramsay, Rawson, Baird. 
Section G.— Mechanics. 

President.—Sir J. Robison. Vice-Presidents —Dr. Robinson, (Armagh,) 
Duke of Argyle (a volunteer offer in aid of the Meeting, the announcement of 
which met with great applause,) Messra. J. Tayler, James Walker. Secretaries. 
—Messrs, Scott Russell, Vignoles, James Thomson, and James Todd. 

Dr. Abercrombie was added, in a complimentary manner, to the Medical 
Section as a V.P. 

The Secretaries, &c. were requested to stop after the Meeting, and prepare 
the business for the ensuing day. 

The appointment of the Committee of Recommendations was next made ; 
and this is the moving wheel of the whole, as the members are elected to repre- 
sent the various Sciences and Sections which form the pursuits and the directing 
powers of the Association. For this body were named and approved, A.—Forbes, 
Airy, Whewell, Wheatstone. B—J. Thomson, Graham, Johnston. C.— 
Lyell, Buckland, Delabeche. Geography.—Greenough. D —Jardine, Graham, 


Heywood. G.—Robison, Robinson, J. Walker. 


Northampton’s name was most properly retained upon it. 

Some minor details were agreed to, and the Treasurer's Report was received. 
It was from 15th Aug. 1839, to 31st Aug. 1840 :— 

The balance in hand, £460. 13s. 4d. 

£1535 2s., compositions for subscriptions, dividends, &c.: in all, a fund of 
£3054 18s. 1d. 

The expenditure at Birmingham, £250. 

Incidents, £103 11s. 1d. 

Salaries, £247 10s. 








sharp, and he not only said he would look sharp, but he actually did, and | 


Grants for scientific purposes already paid, £1548 4s, 4d. 


Some beneficial arrangements were announced, in respect to issuing the lists , 


beche, Esq., J. Smith, Esq.—Secretaries.—D. Milne, Esq., H. E. Strickland, , 


Fleming. E.—James Watson, Hodgkins, Brown. F.—Lord Sandon, Sykes, | 





October 24, 


Printing volume, lists, &c., £521 19s. 6d. 
Value of property, 17th September :— 





Balance, ; £309 11 6 
In the funds, ; 4425 0 0 
| Stock, (at a low valuation,) 1160 0 0 
£5894 11 6 


| There was therefore a considerable reduction ; but it was accounted for by 


_ the deficiency of receipts at Birmingham, aud the increased amount of advances 
| for scientific purposes. 

Monday next was appvuinted for the arrangement of place, president, &c. for 
the ensuing year. And, on the motion of the Marquess of Northamptoa, 
thanks were voted to the Fresident, and acknowledged.—Adjourned. [We 
shall give some of the proceedings hereafter. ] 


“THE QUARE GANDER,” 


| Being a Twelfth Extract from the Legacy of the late Francis Purcell, P. P. of 
Dromcoolagh. 
* * * e a 

My companion was a dealerin all kinds of local lore, and soon took occagion 
to let me see that he was so. After two or three short stories, in which the 
scandalous and supernatural were happily blended, we happened to arrive at a 
narrow road or bohreen leading to a snug-looking farm-house. 

‘“‘That’s a comfortable bit iv a farm,” observed my comrade, pies towards 
the dwelling with his thumb, ‘a ——- spot, and belongs to the Mooneys this 
long time; ’tis a noted place for what happened wid the famous gandher there 
‘in former times.” 

“ And what was that?” enquired I. 

«What was it happened wid the gandher !”” ejaculated my companion in a tone 
of indignant surprise, “ the gandher iv Ballymacrucker, the gandher '—your rave- 
rence must be a stranger in these parts; sure every fool knows all about the 
gandher, and Terence Mooney, that was, rest his sowl ;—by gorra, tis surprising 
to me how in the world you did'nt heariv the gandher; and may be it’s funnin 
me ye are, your raverence.”’ 

I assured him to the contrary, and conjured him to narrate to me the facts am 
un-acquaintance with which was sufficient, it appeared to stamp me as an ig- 
noramus of the first magnitude. It did not require much eutreaty to induco 
my communicative friend to relate the circumstance, in nearly the following 
words : 

“Terence Mooney was an honest boy and well to do—and he rinted the bi- 
gest farm on this side iv the Galties, an bein’ mighty cute an’ a sevare worker, it 
was small wonder he turned a good penny every harvest; but unluckily he was 
blessed with an’ ilegant large family iv daughters, an’ iv coorse his heart was al- 
lamost bruck, strivin’ to make vp fortunes for the whole of them—an there 
wasn’t a conthrivance iv any soart or discription for makin’ money out iv the 
farm, but he was up to. Well among the other ways he had iv gettin up in the 
world, he always kep a power iv turkies, and all soarts iv poultry ; an’ he was 
out iv all reason partial to geese—an small blame to him for that same—for 
twiste a year you can pluck them as bare as my hand—an’ get a fine price for 
the feathers, and plenty of rale sizable eggs—an when they are too ould to lay 
any more, you can kill them, an’ sell them to the gintlemen for gozlings, d'ye 
see,—let alone that a goose is the most manly bird that is out. Well it happen- 
ed in the coorse iv time, that one ould grandher tuck a wondherful likin’ to Te- 
rence, an divil a place he could go serenadin’ about the farm, or lookin’ afther 
the men, but the gandher id be at his heels, an’ rubbin’ himself agin his legs, 
and lockin’ up in his face just like any other Christian id do; and be gorra, the 
likes iv it was never seen, ‘l’erence Mooney an’ the grandher wor so great. An 
at last the bird was so engagin’ that ‘Terence would not allow it to be plucked 
any more ; an’ kept it from that time out, for love an affection; just all as one 
| like one iv his childhren. But happiness in perfection never lasts long ; an the 
| neighbours bigin’d to suspect the nathur and intentions iv the gandher; an’ 
| some iv them said it was the divil, and more iv them thut it wasa fairy. Well 
Terence could not but hear something of what was sayin’, and you may be sure 
he was not altogether asy inhis mind about it, an’ from one day to another he 
| was gettin’ more ancomfortable in himself, until he determined to sind for Jer 
Garvan, the fairy docthor in Garryowen, an’ it’s he was the ilegant hand at the 
business, and divil asperit id say acrass word to him, no more nor a priest ; an’ 
moreover he was very great wid ould Terence Mooney, this man’s father that 
was. So without more about it, he was sent for; an’ sure enough the divil a 
| long he was about it, for he kem back that very evenin’ along wid the boy that 
was sint for him ; an’ as soon as he was there, an’ tuck his supper, an’ was 
done talkin’ for a while, he begined of coorse to look into the gandher. Well 
he turned it this way an’ that way, to the right, and to the left, an’ straight- 
ways an’ upside down, an’ when he was tired handlin’ it, says he to Terence 
Mooney : 

“«* Terence,’ says he, ‘ you must remove the bird into the next room,’ says 
he, ‘an’ put a pettycoat,’ says he, ‘or any other convaynience round his head,’ 
says he. 

““* An’ why so?’ says Terence. 

‘** Becase,’ says Jer, says he. 

“«*Becase what!’ says Terence. 

“* Becase,’ says Jer, ‘if it isn’t done—you'll never be asy agin,’ says he, or 
pusilanimous in your mind,’ sayshe, ‘so ax no more questions, but do my bid- 
din’,’ says he. 

‘““* Well,’ says Terence, ‘have your own way,’ says he. 

“ An’ wid that he tuck the ould gandher, and giv’ it to one iv the gossoons. 

“* An, take care, says he, ‘don’t smother the crathur,’ says he. Well as 
soon as the bird was gone, says Jer Garvan says he, ‘do you know what that 
ould gandher is, Terence Mooney 

“* Divila taste,’ says Terence. 

“** Well then,’ says Jer, ‘the gandher is your father,’ says he. 

«T's jokin’ you are,’ says Terence, turnin’ mighty pale, ‘how can an ould 
gandher be my father?’ says he. 

“*P’m not funnin’ you at all,” says Jer, ‘it’s thrue wl\.t I tell you, it’s your 
father’s wandhrin’ sowl,’ says he, ‘ that’s naturally tuck pissession iv the culd 
gandher’s body,’ says he. ‘I know him many ways, and I wondher,’ says he, 
‘you do not know the cock iv his eye yourself,’ says he. 

“« Oh blur an’ ages!’ says Terence, ‘ what the divil will I ever do at all at 
all,’ says he, ‘it’s all over wid me, for I plucked him twelve times at the laste ;’ 
says he 

«That can’t be helped now,’ says Jer, ‘it was a sevare act surely ;’ says 
he, ‘but it’s too late to lamint for it now,’ says he, ‘the only way to prevint 
what’s past,’ says he, ‘is to put a stop to it before it happens,’ says he. 

“*Thrue for you,’ says Terence, ‘but how the divil did you come to the 
knowledge iv my father’s sowl,’ says he, ‘ bein’ in the ould gandher,’ says he. 

“olf pete you,’ says Jer, ‘ you would not undherstand me,’ says he, ‘ with- 
out book-larnin’ an’ gasthronomy,’ says he, ‘so ax me noquestions,’ says he, 
‘an’ I'll tell you no lies ; but blieve me in this much,’ says he, ‘it’s your father 
that’s in it,’ says he, ‘an’ if I don’t make him spake tomorrow mornin’,’ says he, 
‘T’ll give you lave tocall me a fool,’ says he. 
| * Say no more,’ says Terence, ‘that settles the business,’ says he, ‘an’ oh! 
blur and ages is it not a quare thing,’ says he, ‘for a dacent respictable man,’ 
says he, ‘to be walkin’ about the counthry in the shape iv an ould gandher,’ 
says he, ‘and oh murdher,murdher ! is not it often I plucked him,’ says he, ‘an’ 
tundher and ouns might not I have ate him,’ says he, and wid that he fell into a 
| could parspiration, savin your prisince, an’ was on the pint iv faintin’ wid the 
| bare notions iv it! Well whin he was come to himself agin, says Jerry to him 
quiet an’ asy, ‘ Terence,’ says he, ‘don’t be aggravatin’ yourself, says he, ‘ for 
| have a plan composed that i'll make him spake out,’ says he, ‘ an’ tell what it 
is in the world he’s wantin’,’ says he, ‘an’ mind an’ don’t be comin’ in wid your 
gosther an’ to say agin anything I tell you,’. says he, ‘ but jist purtind, as soon 
as the bird is brought back,’ says he, ‘ how that we're goin’ to sind him to-mor- 
| row mornin’ to market,’ says he, ‘an’ if he don’t spake to night,’ says he, ‘ or 
| gother himself out iv the place,’ says he, ‘ put him into the Temes airly, and 
| sind him in the cart,’ says he, ‘straight to Tipperary, to be sould for ating,’ says 
| he, ‘along wid the two gossoons,’ says he, ‘an’ my name isn’t Jer Garvan,’ 
| says he, ‘ off he doesn’t spake out before he’s half way,’ says he; ‘an’ mind,’ 
| says he, ‘as soon as ever he says the first word,’ says he, ‘thet very minute 
| bring him off to Father Crotty,’ says he, ‘an’ if his raverince doesn’t make him 
| ratire,’ says he, ‘like the rest iv his parishioners, glory be to God,’ says he, 
| ‘into the siclusion iv the flames iv purgathory,’ says he, ‘there's no vartue in 
my charums,’ says he. 

“ Well, wid that the ould gandher was let into the room agin, an’ they all be- 
gined to talk iv sindin’ him the nixt mornin’ to be sould for roastin’ in Tipperary 
| jist as if it was a thing andoubtingly settled ; but divil a notice the gandher tuck, 
no more nor if they wor spaking iv the Lord Lieutenant, an’ Terence desired the 

















| boys to get ready the kish for the poulthry an’ to seitle it out wid hay soft an’ 
The official members also belong to this Committee ; and the Marquess of | shnug,’ says he, ‘ for it’s the last jauntin’ the poor ould gandher ’ill get in this 
| world,’ says he. Well as the night was getting late, Terence was growin’ 


| mighty sorrowful an’ down-hearted in himself intirely wid the notions iv what 
| was goin’ to happen. An’ as soon as the wife an’ the crathurs war fairly in bed, 
| he brought out some illigant potteen, an’ himself an’ Jer Garvan sot down to it 
an be-gorra the more anasy Terence got, the more he dhrank, and himself an’ 
Jer Garvan finished a quart betune them : it wasn’t animparial though, an’ more’s 
the pity, for them wasn’t anvinted antil short since ; but divil a much matther it 
| signifies any longer if a pint could hould two quarts, let alone what it does, sinst 
Father Mathew, the Lord purloin his raverence, begin’dto give the pledge, an’ 
wid the blessin’ iv timperance to deginerate Ireland. An’ be-gorra, I have the 
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1840. 


medle myself; an’ its proud [ am iv that same, for abstamiousness is a fine thing, 
although it’s mighty dhry. Well, whin Terence finished his pint, he thought he 
might as well stop, ‘ for enough is as good as a faste,’ says he, ‘an’ I pity the 
vagabond,’ says he, ‘that isnot able to conthroul his licquor,’ says he, ‘an to 
keep constantly inside iv a pint measure,’ says he, ‘an’ wid that he wished Jer 
Garvan a good night, an’ walked out iv the room. But he wint out the wrong 
door, being a thrifle hearty in himself, an’ not rightly knowin’ whether he was 
standin’ on his head or his heels, or both iv the:n at the same time, an’ in place 
iv gettin’ into bed, where did he thrun himself but into the poulthry hamper,that 
the boys had settled out ready for the gandher in the mornin’; an’ sure enough 
he sunk down soft an’ complate through the hay to the bottom; an’ wid the 
turnin’ an roulin’ about in the night, the divil a bit iv him but was covered up as 
shnug as a lumper ina pittaty furrow before mornin’. So wid the first light, up 
gets the two boys, that war to take the sperit, as they consaved, to Tipperary ; 
an they cotched the ould gandher, an’ put him in the hamper and clapped a good 
wisp iv hay an’ the top iv him, and tied it Cown strhong wid a bit iv a coard, an’ 
med the sign iv the crass over him, in dhread iv any harum, an’ put the hamper 
up ar’ the car, wontherin’ all the while what in the world was makin’ the ould 
burd so surprisin’ heavy. Well, they wint along quite anasy towards Tipperary ; 
wishin’ every minute that some iv the neighbours bound the same way id happen 
to fall in wid them, for they didn’t half like the notions iv havin’ no company but 
the bewitched gandher, an’ small blame to them for that same. But, although 
they wor shaking in their shkins in dhread iv the ould bird biginin’ to ‘convarse 
them every minute, they did not let an’ to one another, bud kep singin’ and 
whistlin’, like mad, to keep the dhread out iv their hearts. Well, afther they 
war on the road betther nor half an hour, they kem to the bad bit close by Father 
Crotty’s, an’ there was one divil of a rut three feet deep at the laste; an’ the 
car got sich a wondherful chuck goin’ through it, that it wakened Terence within 
in the basket. 

* * Bad luck to ye,’ sayshe, ‘my bones is bruck wid yer thricks, what the 
divil are ye doin’ wid me?’ 

“«« Did ye hear anything quare, Thady 1’ says the boy that was next to the 
car, turnin’ as white as the top iv a musharoon; ‘did ye hear anything quare 
soundin’ out iv the hamper?’ says he. 

‘** No, nor you,’ says Thady, turnin’ as pale as himself, ‘ it’s the ould gandher 
that’s gruntin’ wid the shakin he’s gettin,’ says he. 

‘“«¢ Where the divil have ye put me into,’ says Terence inside, ‘bed luck to 
your sowls,’ says he, ‘let me out or I’ll be smothered this minute,” says he. 

“«¢ There’s no use in purtending,’ says the boy, ‘the gandher’s spakin’ glory 
be to God,’ says he. 

«Let me out, you murdherers,’ says Terence. 

«In the name iv the blessed Vargin,’ says Thady, ‘ an’ iv all the holy saints, 
hould yer tongue you unnatheral gander,’ says he. 

“** Who's that, that dar to call me nicknames,’ says Terence inside, roaring 
wid the fair passion, ‘let me out, you blasphamious infiddles,’ says he, ‘or by 
this crass I’]] stretch ye,’ says he. 

«In the name iv all the blessed saints in heaven,’ says Thady, ‘who the 
divil are ye?” 

‘«* Who the devil would I be, but Terence Mooney,’ says he. ‘It’s my- 
self that’s in it, you unmerciful bliggards,’ says he, ‘let me out, or by the 
holy, I'll get out in spite iv yes,’ says he, ‘an by jaburs, I'll wallop yes inarnest,’ 
says he. 

***Tts ould Terence, sure enough,’ says Thady, ‘ isn’t it cute the fairy docthor 
found him out,’ says he. 

***T’m an the pint iv snuffication,’ says Terence, ‘let me out I tell you, an’ 
wait till I get at ye,’ says he, ‘for be-gorra, the divil a bone in your body but 
I’ll powdher,’ says he: an wid that he bigined kickin’ and flinging’ inside in 
the hamper, and dhrivin’ his legs agin the sides iv it, that it was a wondher he did 
not knock it to pieces Well, as soon as the boys seen that, they skelped the 
ould horse into a gallop as hard as he could peg towards the priest’s house, 
through the ruts, an’ over the stones ; an you'd see the hamper fairly flyin’ three 
feet up in the air with the joultin; Glory be toGod! So it was small wondher, 
by the time they got to his Raverence's door, the breath was fairly knocked out 
iv poor Terence ; so that he was lyin’ speechless in the bottom iv the hamper. 
Well, whin his Raverince kem down, they up an they tould him all that happen- 
ed, an’ how they put the gandher into the hamper, an’ how he bigined to spake, 
an’ how he confissed that he was ould Terence Mooney ; and they axed his ho- 
nour to advise them how to get rid iv the spirit for good an’ all. So says his 
Raverince, says he, 

*** T'll take my booke,’ says he, ‘an I'll read some rale sthrong holy bits out 
iv it,’ says he, ‘an’ do you get a rope and put it round the hamper,’ says he, ‘ an’ 
let it swing over the running wather at the bridge, says he, ‘an’ its no matther 
if I don’t make the spirit.come out iv it,’ says he. 

** Well, wid that, the priest got his horse, an’ tuck his booke in undher his 
arem, an’ the boys follied his Raverince, ladin’ the horse down to the bridge, an’ 
divil a word out iv Terence all the way, for he seen it was no use spakin,’ an’ 
he was afeard of he med any noise they might thrait him to another gallop an’ 
finish him intirely. Weil, as soon as they war all come to the bridge, the boys 
tuck the rope they had with them, an’ med it fast to the top iv the hamper an’ 
swung it fairly over the bridge; lettin’ it hang in the air about twelve feet out 
iv the wather ; an’ his Raverince rode down to the bank iv the river, close by, 
an’ bigined to read mighty loud and bould intirely. An’ when he was goin’ on 
about five minutes, all at onst the bottom iv the hamper kem out, an’ down wint 
Terence, falling splash dash into the water, an’ the ould gandher a-top iv him; 
down they both went to the bottom wid a souse you'd hear half a mile off; an’ 
before they had time to rise agin, his Raverince wid the fair astonishment giv 
his horse one dig iv the spurs, an before he knew where he was, in he went, horse 
an all, a-top iv them, an’ down to the bottom. Up they all kem agin together, 
gaspin’ an’ puffin,’ an’ off down wid the current wid them, like shot in undher 
the arch iv the bridge, till they kem to the shallow wather. The ould gandher 
was the first out, an’ the priest and Terence kem next, pantin’ an blowin, an 
more than half dhrounded, ar’ his raverince was so freckened wid the dhroundin’ 
he got, and wid the sight iv the sperit as he consaved that he wasn’t the better 
iv it fora month. An’ as soon as Terence could spake, he swore he'd have the 
life iv the two gossoons ; but Father Crotty would not give him his will; an’ as 
soon as he was yot quiter they all endayvoured to explain it, but Terence con 
sayved he went raly to hed the night before, and his wife said the same ; but 
some said she might have mistook Jer Garvan fur her husband, an’ his Raverince, 
said it was a mysthery, an’ swore if he cotched any one laughin at the accident, 
he'd lay the horsewhip across their shouldhers; an’ Terence grew fonder an’ 
fonder iv the vandher every day, until at last he died in a wondherful ould age, 
lavin’ the gandher afther him an’ a large family iv childer ; an’ to this day the 
farm is rinted by one iv Terence Mooney’s lineal and legitimate posteriors. 


Suniimiary. 


Obituary in Paris.-The Princess Adrien de Laval Montmorency ; Rear-Admi- 
oe ; Major-General Surbeck, one of the surviving officers of the Cent- 
Suisses of Louis XVI. ; Major-General d’Hincourt ; the Baron de la Haye; 
Colonel Castres, Military Commandant of the Tuilleries. 

Death of the Duchess of Modena.—Her Imperial Highness the Archduchess 
Maria Beatrice Victoria Guiseppina, Duchess of Modena, died on the 17th of 
September. 

Whitehall, Sept. 23.—The Queen has been pleased to grant unto Major N. 
Campbell, Dep. Quartermaster-General of the bombay Army, her royal licence 
and permission that he may accept and wear the insignia of the second class of 
the order of the Dooranée empire, which his Majesty Shah Shoojaool-Moolk, 
King of Affghanistan, hath been pleased to confer upon him, in approbation of 
his services in Candahar, Cabool, and at the capture of the fortress of Ghuznee. 

Great Bequest.—Opening of the Derby Arboretum, Sept. 16th.—The day was 
ushered in by peals from the bells of the several churches. In every part of the 
town processes of decoration were begun, to do honour to the munificent donor 
of a property, valuable now, but one that will become more so, year after year, 








as the town increases. Banners were hung out of the windows of the trades- | 


men of the borough: the Royal Hotel was beautifully emellished, and a correct 
likeness of Mr. Strutt was exhibited, with this motto—‘ Look! we shall never 
sce his like again.” This public garden, with its various buildings, is valued at 
not less than 20,000/. 

The British Association, Sept. 17.—One thousand one hundred and _ ninety- 
seven members have been enrolled for the tenth meeting, and the sum of 2,350/. 
received. a 

The Duchess of Argyll and Lady Louisa Campbell, in Breadalbane tartan,and 
Lord Lorn, took the round of the sections this morning, and seemed much inte- 
rested in the proceedings. é 

At the address of Dr. Chalmers on the application of statistics to moral and 
economical questions, the well-known eloquence and highly-cultivated intellect 
of that great divine attracted an immense crowd, so pin. so, indeed, as to oblige 
an adjournment of the section to the College church. 

Madame Vestris, with that alacrity which characterizes her management, is 
catering novelties wherewith to beguile the attention of her Majesty’s lieges, 
and has accepted a new piece from the pen of Lover. It is said to be a lively 
three-act piece, interspersed with music, with a Spanish plot and characters, the 
principal of which are to devolve upon Madame Vestris and little Keeley. 

The Concerts D’Hiver at Drury-Lanv Theatre, conducted by M. Musard, will 
open with unusual splendour on the 5th of October next. 

Lady Hardy, widow of the late Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, was on Thursday 
married to Lord Seaford, father of Lord Howard de Walden. 


Che Albion. 


Marshal Macdonald, Duc de Tarente, who died on the 25th at his domain near , county did the witness say ? bs pany the jude. “Of Wilts,” returned. the 
Orleans, aged 75, is known to have been of the Scotch family of the Macdonalds. handsomely attired witness, with an air of conscious pride. ‘ I should have 
He eid the French service as Lieutenant in 1783. He was Colonel at Je- thought,” said the judge, in a low tone, to the bar, glancing at the wit- 
mappes, and became General on passing the Waal, when it was frozen. He  ness’s smart waistcoat and gold chain—‘‘I should have thought, rather, of 
was severely wounded at the battle of the Trebbia, where he commanded in| Bucks.” ‘ . 

1799. His friendship for Moreau brought him into disgrace with the Emperor. | But the pleasantest of the pleasant sayings of the judges are all involuntary. 
Yet he conquered his Marshal’s Staff at Wagram, by his successful attack on Of this class was the /apsus of an eminent judge w o presides east of Temple 
the Austrian centre. He commanded the 10th corps in the Russian campaign. Bar,and who has {perhaps we should say has had) a habit of employing the home- 
He sprung into the river Elster, at Leipsic, with Poniatowski, but, more fortunate liest phrases to juries, as those of which they would best comprehen the mean- 
than the gallant Pole, escaped. In 1815, he refused to serve either Napoleon or ing. One of his peculiarities consisted in describing a jury as “ laying their 
the Bourbons. Yet, on his refusing to serve under the Duke of Berry, the latter heads together,” instead of “ consulting.” On a certain occasion, long s 0, it 
said, “ You would not give such a refusal to Napoleon.” ‘ Whether I would fell to our lot to hear an address to a grand jury in the course of whic the 
or not,” replied the Marshal, ‘ your Royal Highness is not Napoleon.” | judge had to refer to an instance of doubtful description of property, in a case of 

The Nelson Memorial.—On Wednesday afternoon, the foundation stone of | felony submitted to them—the question being whether knives or forks had been 
the Nelson Memorial was laid in Viehhgeeeneene: The proceedings were con- | salen ae he cited a parallel case for the guidance of the jury. ‘“ Mr. Justice 
ducted in a private manner. ¥ | a-y Saue he, ‘on the occasion in question, told the jury that it was for them 


7 ; | to find, according to the evidence before them, whether the stones alledged to 
A ballot was taken at the East India House on Thursday, for the election of | have teen stolen were really stones or not ; and the jury, having laid their heads 
a Director, in the room of Campbell Majoribanks, Esq., deceased, At six sogether, fownd them to be blocks of wood.” 


o'clock, the glasses were closed, and delivered to the scratineers ; who reported | Judge B. in his latter days fell into an indulgence of this sort. A case of ag- 


that the election had fallen on Colonel Archibald Galloway, C.B 


_ gravated aseault came before him ; a brutal fellow had beaten a neighbour’s child 


Some surprise was occasioned on Monday by the announcement that the | with dreadful severity for plucking a flower on his grounds; he was found guil- 


bank of Hammersley and Co., had stopped payment. It appeared however, 
that business had only been suspended for a time in consequence of the sudden 
death of the sole surviving partner, Mr. Hugh Hammersley, at seven o'clock on 
Saturday evening, within an hour of his return from a walk. F 

The view taken in the City of the affairs of Hammersley’s bank is becoming 
more unfavourable than at first, and great doubts are entertained of the solvency 
of the concern. 

A new steam-ship called the India, and intended for the region whose name 
she bears, made an experimental voyage on Tuesday down the Thames and 
round the Nore. She is a beautiful vessel of 1,200 tons and nearly 400 horse 
power ; built with a flush deck, 189 feet in length and 40 feet broad ; and splen- 
didly fitted up. 

The result of the Manchester registration, up to Tuesday night last, shows 
ee gain upon claims, 7: ditiJ on objections, 58 ; making a total 
of 65 

Tt is said that, in accordance with the recommendation of Mr. G. White at 
the late Chartist dinner, “to start two working-men in opposition to Baines and 
Beckett” at the next election, the Leeds Chartists have fixed upon Mr. G. 
White and Mr. John Julian Harney, late M. C. and Northern Chartist mission- 
ary. It is alse said that Dr. McDovall intends to stand for Manchester. 

At a meeting of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Durham, held at the Phe- 
nix Hall, Sunderland, on the 8th instant, an address of condolence was unani- 
mously voted to the Countess of Durham, on the demise of her lamented Lord, 
the Provincial Grand Master. 

The Hereford Musical Festival terminated on Saturday last. The collections 
for the charity have surpassed all former years: the sum received in 1834 was 
£676 10s. 6d.; in 1837, £818 10s. 4d.; and in the present year, £1.029 
17s. 3d. 


Mr. Stephens, a confectioner at Southampton, was suffocated last week by 
descending into his ice-Souse, which is twenty feet below the surface, before the 
noxious gas, which had accumulated, had been expelled. 


There has been some confusion created by a similarity among the names con- 
nected with Lord Cardigan’s proceedings. Jt now appears that there are two 
Captains of the name of Reynolds in the 11th Hussars ;.one, Captain John 
William Reynolds, is the person whom Lord Cardigan insulted about a black 
wine-bottle being put upon the mess table ; the other, Captain Anthony Richard 
Reynolds, is the person on whom a court-martial is to be held at Brighton. The 
Herald says that the two are brothers: this is positively denied by several other 
papers. It is also mentioned that Captain John William Reynolds's friend, Mr. 
Harvey, is no relation to Captain Harvey Tuckett, whom Lord Cardigan shot at | 
Wimbledon the other day. 

Warlike preparations are continued in France with unabated activity. The 
cannon-foundries at Toulouse, Strasburg, and Douai, have been put into full 
operation; and the number of workmen has been doubled at the several manu- 
factories of arms at Metz, Mezieres, Besancon, Nevers, Rheims, Tulle, St. 
Etienne, &c. Orders have likewise been issued to place the eleven Govern- 


_ ty, and the Judge, when passing sentence upon him, meant to say that, as the 
prisoner was himself a father, his conduct was the more revolting. But the 
phrase he used gave an entirely different turn to the whole expression. “ Pri- 

| soner at the bar,” said the Judge, *‘ you have been convicted, on the clearest 
testimony, of an offence which is abhorrent to every feeling of humanity. Sa- 
vage as such conduct would have been in any case, in yours the act was more 

| especially revolting and barbarous ; for how could you commit such an aggrava- 
| ted outrage on your neighbour's child, when you had one of your ownat home !” 

| —a 

SAM SLICK ON THE STATE OF EUROPE. 

The fact is, those Wiseacres on the other side have enjoyed peace so long, that 

they’re grown tired of it. It’s a blessing that's become re} and, like a glut of 

| herrings, nobody will thank you for a dish of them at a gift. Its always the way ; 

, their legislators and politicians have laid it down for gospel, that peace can’t be 
wholesome if it’s kept beyond a certain number of years; they think its like 

hung game, which at last breeds maggots. Soeach country, after along feed, 

jumps up quite vicious, snarls and looks round to see where it can give its neigh- 
buur a snap. The driest bone is enough for them to quarrel for. Fist they're 
ready to go to loggerheads because a hot-headed skipper rinces out the immor- 
tal tri-colour flag with sea-water ; then they squabble over a lot of sulphur, till 
they're ready to take fire instanter ; and then comes this burning of their mouths 
with another man’s porridge. Five nations play at puss in the corner, and the 
one that’s left out grows crusty and shows fight. In the meanwhile each carries 
on a contraband business in the small way abroad. The English take a con- 
tract to shoot down Don Carlos’s men, and batter a dilapidated town in India. 

The French virtue is shocked at the wickedness of the Algerines, and bundles 

them out to make room fora colony of its own, where, for want of water pri- 

vileges, the hot soil must be irrigated with soldiers’ blood and labourers’ sweat. 

Then the Muscovites must take a turn in India just to warm their hands, till 

there’s something doing elsewhere. Now what does all this bluster and bully- 

ingcome to? Does it take off a single tax? Not one, I’mdarned. Does it 
make the people contented and happy* Not so much as you could put in your 
eye. Depend upon it that peace is one of the very greatest ef national bles- 
sings. Depend upon it that those who cry up war are those who find their ac- 
count in fishing in troubled water. Depend upon it that when you come to strike 
the balance of profit and loss in the natiun’s account-current with war, you'll 
find nation on the debit side. Depend upon it, the fruit you'll reap from a bloody 
seed-time is the impeding of the arts and manufactures—the hindering of know- 
ledge from going a-head—the leading of the people into ideas of extravagance 


and perilous speculation—the draining of the Treasury—and the bequeathing to 


your children enormous debt, which their government being saddled with, it 
will, like an overloaded coach that comes to abit of a rock, jerk, waggle, and 
capsize.” 





THE TREATY OF THE FOUR POWERS. 


The Observateur of Brussels publishes a French translation of a note on the 
affairs of the East addressed on the 3lstof Augtst by the Secretary of State 





ment powder-factories, capable of supplying 2,000,000 kilogrammes of gunpow- 
der a year, in a state of full activity. 

The Moniteur of Saturday opens by ordonnance a credit of six millions of 
francs for the commencement of the fortifications of Paris. 

The United Service Gazette says that Lord Cardigan has brought the conduct 
of another officer in the regiment, Lieut. W. C. Forrest, under the notice of the 


of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, Her Britannic Majesty’s Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at Paris, in the absence of his Excellency Earl Granville. 
This document was officially communicated to the French Government, and 
subsequently printed and transmitted to the allied Courts :— 
“ Foreign-office, August 31, 1840. 
“‘ Sir,—Various circumstances have prevented me from sooner transmitting 


Horse Guards, for a breach of discipline ; Mr. Forrest havingdeclined to give up | t 0 you, and through you to the French Government, some observations which 


a key of his apartments during his temporary absence from quarters on the | 
ground that he had no opportunity of removing his property, and that no stand- 
ing regulation had been infringed. Mr. Forrest received a severe reprimand. 

The war-steamer Polyphemus and the ship-of-the-line London, were launch- 
ed at Chatham on Monday, with the usual ceremonies. The burden of the stea- 
mer is 800 tons; it is intended partly for fighting and partly to be used as a 
transport. The London is one of the largest two-decked ships ever built ; she 
is pierced for 92 guns, 68 and 32 pounders, but she will carry more ; her bur- 
den is 2,602 tons. 

On Wednesday week, a terrible explosion of fireworks took place at the house 
ofa man named Randall,a firework-manufacturer at Halton, near Leeds, by 
which his wife and daughter were killed. 

Mr. Green, with six passengers, ascended from Norwich on Thursday morning 
in the Nassau balloon ; and after reaching an altitude of 8,000 feet, made a de- 
scent at Metton. The grappling-iron caught a tree, and the aéronauts suffered 


not the slightest concussion.—Essex Herald. 


At Liverpool County Police Court, on Monday, Mr. William Lynn, proprie- 
tor of the Waterloo Hotel, Liverpool, was convicted, and fined £200 for keep- 
ing the Grand Stand at the Aintree Race course, and for permitting persons to 
play roulette there. 

The Reverend Father Mathew is busy in Dublin just now, administering the 
Temperance pledge. The place for administering the pledge is the area in front 
of the Customhouse. It is said that as many as twenty-three thousand took 
the pledge in one day. 

The King of Hanover has conferred the order of the Guelph on Dr. Jaeger, 
who performed the operation onthe Prince Royal. 


Vavicties. 


An elderly spinster meeting a newly-married man who had once been her ser- 
vant, carrying a cradle home, which had just been purchased, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, 








John, these are the fruits of marriage !” ** No, ma’am,” replied John, ‘ this be | 


only the fruit-basket !” 
The Previous Question.—We consider it our duty to give the daft as well as 


Her Majesty's Government is desirous of making upon the memorandum deli- 
vered to me on the 24th of July by the French Ambassador at this Court, in re- 
ply to the memorandum which I had delivered to his Excellency on the 17th of 
that month ; but I now proceed to do so. 

“Her Majesty’s Government observed, with great satisfaction, the friendly 
tone of the French memorandum, and the assurances which it contains of the 
earnest desire of France to maintain peace, and to uphold the balance of power 
in Europe. The memorandum of the 17th of July was conceived in a spirit 
of equal friendliness towards France ; and Her Majesty’s Gevernment is as anx- 
ious as that of France can be to preserve the peace of Europe, and to prevent 
any derangement of the existing balance of power. 

‘“* Her Majesty’s Government also saw with much pleasure the declarations 
which the French memorandum contains, that France wishes to act in concert 
with the other four Powers in regard to the affairs of the Levant; that she has 
never been actuated in these matters by any other motive than a desire to pre- 
| serve peace; and that in the judgment she has formed upon the propositions 
which have been made to her she has never been influenced by any selfish in- 
terests of her own, being, in fact, as disinterested as any other Power can be in 
the affairs of the Levant. 
| The sentiments of Her Majesty's Government upon these points are in all 
| respects similar to, and corresponding with those of the Government of France. 
For, in the first place, in the whole course of the negotiations which have been 
| going on upon these matters during more than 12 months it has invariably been 
the anxious desire of the British Government that a concert should be establish- 
ed between the Five Powers, and that al! the five should agree in a common 
course of conduct; and Her Majesty's Government feels that it can refer for 
proofs of this desire to the various propositions which from time to time have 
been made to the Government of France, and which are alluded to in the French 
memorandum; and, in the next p!ace, Her Majesty’s Governmeat can safely af- 
firm that no power in Europe can be less influenced than Great Britain is by 
any selfish views, or by any desire or expectation of exclusive advantage to arise 
| to herself out of the settlement of the affairs of the Levant; for, on the con- 
| trary, the interest of Great Britain in those affairs is identified with that of Eu- 
rope at large, and lies in the maintenance of the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire, asa security for the preservation of peace, and as an es- 
| sential element in the general balance of power. 

“In these principles the French Government has declared its full concur- 








thedeil his due ; aud therefore place to the credit of Will Speir the capita! re- | rence ; and it has stated that concurrence upon many occasions, but especially 
tort which forms the subject of this anecdote : it is more in unison with the cha- | jy Marshal Soult’s despatch of the 1%h of July, 1839, which was communica- 
racter of the vagrant than with either Logan or “ rough, rude, ready-witted | ted officially to the four Powers; in the collective note of the 27th of July, 
Rankins,” to both of whom we have heard it attributed. Will, as was his usu- | 1g39; and in the speech of the King of the French to his Chambers, in Decem- 





al practice, was taking the nearest way through the E *s domains : the Earl 
made after him, and called out to him, in the act of crossing a fence, ‘‘ Come 
back ; that’s not the road.” ‘ Do you ken,” said Will, “‘ whaur I’m going ?” 
““No;”’ replied the Earl. “ Well, how the deil do you ken whether this be the 
road or no!”—Laird of Logan. 

An Excuse.—Miravaux was one day accosted by a sturdy beggar, who asked 
alms of him. ‘ How is this,” inquired Miravaux, “ that a lusty fellow like you 
is unemployed?” “Ah!” replied the beggar, looking very piteously at him, “ if 
you did but know how lazy I am!” The reply was so ludicrous and unexpected, 
that Miravaux gave the varlet a piece of silver. 








” 


Genuine Hum-bug.—* Still so gently o’er me stealing !” as the musical noble- | 
man hummed to the bug. 


“1 wonder how they make lucifer matches !”’ said a young married lady to her | 
husband, about six weeks after their nuptials, and with whom she could never | 
agree. ‘The process is very simple,” he replied, ‘‘I once made one.” “ In- 
deed! and pray how did you manage it?” “ By going to church with you,” was 
the brief and satisfactory explanation. 

JUDGES’ JOKES. 

The jokes of judges on the bench are generally, as they ought to be, inrolun- 
tary. Excepting the one great case of an Irish judge in our own time, the world 
has witnessed very little of premeditated jesting,—waggery with «malice ajore- 
thought—on the bench. When it has happened, the feeling has been provoked | 
by the humorous sallies of counsel, mach in the way that Samuel Johnson was 
moved by a jovial crew in the night time to come down and “ have a frisk with 
them.” Of this, an instance may be cited from recent records in Westininster 
A sheriff's officer, dashingly arrayed, was undergoing a cross-examination, to 
which the counsel had given a comic turn, ending with a desire to know (the 
witness being described as “an officer’’) if he belonged to the army,and to what 
regiment. “ Neither to the army nor to the navy,” was the reply, uttered in a | 
highly offended tone: “I am an officer of the sheriff of Wilts.” Of what 


| be left in the occupation of Syria. 


ber, 1839. 

‘In these documents the French Government declared its determination to 
maintain the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire under its present 
dynasty, as an essential element of the balance of power, and as security for the 
preservation of peace; and it also asserted in Marshal Soult’s despatch its reso- 
lution to oppose, by all its means of action and influence, every combination 
which might be hostile to the maintenance of that integrity and independence. 

“‘ The Government of Great Britain and of France are, therefore, perfectly 
agreed as to the object at which their policy in regard to the affairs of the Levant 
ought to aim, and as to the fundamental principles by which that poliey ought to 
be guided ; and the only difference which exists between the two Governments 


| is a difference of opinion as to what means are best calculated to attain the com- 


mon end—a point upoa which, as the French memorandum observes, various 
opinions may naturally be expected to exist. 

‘‘ Upon this point there has, indeed, arisen a considerable difference of opinion 
betweep the two Governments—a difference which seems to have become wi- 
der aud more confirmed in proportion as the two Governments have more fully 
explained their respective views; and which, for the present, has prevented the 
two Governments from co-operating together for the attainment of their com- 
mon object. 

‘On the one hand, Her Majesty’s Government has all along declared the opi- 
nion that it would be impossible to maintain the integrity of the Turkish empire, 
and to uphold the independence of the Sultan’s throne, if Mehemet Ali were to 
Her Majesty’s Government has stated. that 
it considers Syria to be the military key of Asiatie Turkey, and that if Mehe- 
met Ali were to continue to occupy that province, in addition to Egypt, he 
would be able at all times to menace Bagdad to the south, Diarbekir and Erze- 
roum to the east, and Koniah, Brussa, and Constantinople to the north ; that the 
same spirit of ambition which has led Mehemet Ali on former occasions to revolt 
against his Sovereign would soon prompt him again to take up arms for further 
encroachment ; and that for this purpose he would always keep a large army om 
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foot ; that the Sultan, on the other hand, must see the danger by which he 
would constantly be threatened, and must be obliged also to remain armed ; that 
thus the Sultan and Mehemet Ali would continue to maintain large armies to 
watch each other ; that collision must inevitably arise out of mutual suspicion 
and alarm, even if there were no intentional aggression on either side; that any 
such collision would necessarily lead to foreign interference in the interior of the 
Turkish empire, and that such interference so occasioned would produce the most 
serious differences between the Powers of Europe. 

“ But Her Majesty’s Government has pointed out a danger still greater than 
this, as a probable, if not certain, consequence of the continued occupation of 
Syria by Mehemet Ali; and that is, that the Pasha, confiding in his military 
strength, and tired of his political condition of a subject, should execute the 
intention which he frankly informed the Powers of Europe two years ago he 
would never abandon, and should declare himself independent. Such a deela- 
ration on his part would be an undeniable dismemberment of the Ottoman em- 
pire; and yet the dismemberment might happen under circumstances which 
would render it more difficult for the Powers of Enrope to co-operate together, 
in order to compel the Pasha to retract such a declaration, than it is for them 
now tocombine, in order ro force him to evacuate Syria‘ 


“Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, has inveriably contended that all these | 


Powers who wish to preserve the integrity of the Turkish empire, and to up- 
hold the independence of the Sultan’s throne, ought to unite to assist the Sultan 
in re-establishing his direct authority in Syria. 

“ The French Government, on the other hand, has argued that Mehemet 
Ali, if once secured in the permanent occupation of Egypt and Syria, would re- 
main the faithful subject, and would become the firmest support of the Sultan ; 
that the Sultan could not govern Syria if he got it back again ; and that the 
military and financial resources of that province would be more available for the 
Sultan’s defence when in the hands of Mehemet Alithan if they were restored 
to the hands of the Sultan himself ; that implicit reliance might be placed up- 
on Mehemet Ali’s abjurations of any further ambitious views, and his protesta- 
tions of fidelity tohis sovereign; that the Pasha is an old man, and that at his 
death, in spite of any hereditary grant made to his family, the whole of his ac- 
quired power would revert to the Sultan, because all possessions in Mahome- 
tan countries, be their nominal tenure what it may, are practically nothing more 
than lifeholds. 

“The French Government, moreover, contended that Mehemet Ali would 
never of his own accord consent to evacuate Syria, and that the only means 
which the Powers of Europe could employ to compel him would be either na- 
val operations, which would be insufficient; or land operations, which would 
be dangerous; that naval operations would not expel the Egyptians from Syria, 
and would only provoke Mehemet Ali to make an attack upon Constactinople ; 
and that the measures which must be resorted to in such a case to defend the 
capital, but still more any land operations by troops of the allied Powers to expel 
Mehemet’s army from Syria, would be more fatal to the independence of the 
Turkish empire than could be the state of things which such proceedings might 

be intended to remedy. 


“To this Her Majesty’s Government replied, that no reliance could be placed 

on Mehemet Ali’s protestations ; that ambition is insatiable, and only increases 
by success ; and that to give Mehemet Ali the power to encroach, and still to 
leave within his reach objects to covet, would be to sew the certain seeds of fu- 
ture collisions; that Syria it not further from Constantinople than many well- 
administered provinces of other empires from the capital, and might be govern- 
ed from Constantinople as easily as from Alexandria; and that it is impossi- 
ble that the resources of that province could be as useful to the Sultan, when 
in the hands of a chief who might at any time turn these resources against the 
Sultan, as they would be if in the hands and at the disposal and command of the 
Sultan himself; that Ibrahim, having an army under his orders, has means to 
secure his own succession, at Mehemet Ali’s death, to any authority which Me- 
hemet might die possessed of ; and that it would not be fitting for the great 
Powers to advise the Sultan to make an ostensible arrangement with Mehemet 
Ali, with a secret and reserved intention of breaking that arrangement on the 
first occasion on which it might become applicable to events. 

“The French Government, however, still retained its opinion, and declined to 
be a party to any arrangement which included the employment of coercive mea- 
sures against Mehemet Ali. 

_“ Butthe French memorandum states that, in the last circumstances no posi- 
tive proposition has been made to France upon which she was called upon to explain 
herself ; and that, consequently, the determination whieh England communicated 
to her in the memorandum of the 17th of July, no doubt in the name of the four 
Powers, must not be imputed to refusals which France has not made.’ This 
passage renders it necessary for me shortly to recapitulate to you the general 
course of the negotiation. 

“ The original opinion entertained by her Majesty’s Government, and which 
was made known in June, 1839, tothe other four Powers, France included, 
was, that the only arrangement between the Sultan and Mehement Ali which 
could insure permanent peace in the Levant would be that which should con- 
fine Mehemet Ali’s delegated authority to Egypt alone, and should re-establish 
the direct authority of the Sultan in the whole of Syria, as well as in Candia 
and the holy cities ; thus interposing the Desert between the Sultan’s direct 
authority and the province to be administered by the Pasha; and Her Majes- 
ty’s Government proposed that, as a compensation for the evacuation of Syria, 
Mehemet Ali should receive the assurance that his male descendants should suc- 
ceed him as governors of Egypt under the Sultan. 

“To this proposal the French Government objected, saying, that such an ar- 
rangement would undoubtedly be the best if there were the means to carry it 
into effect ; but that Mchemet Ali would resist it ; and that any measures of 
force which the allies might employ to compel him to yield would produce con- 
sequences which would be more dangerous to the peace of Europe and to the 
independence of the Porte than the present state of things between the Sultan 
and Mehemet Ali could be. But, though the French Government thus declined 
to agree tothe British Plan, yet for a considerable time afterwards it had no 
plan of its own to propose. 

“* However, in September, 1839, Count Sabastiani, the French Ambassador 
at the Court of London, proposed that a line should be drawn east and west, 
from the sea somewhere near Beyrout to the desert near Damascus, and that 
all to the south of that line should be administered by Mehemet Ali, and all to 
the north of that line by the direct authority of the Sultan; and the French 
Ambassador gave Her Majesty’s Government to understand that if such an ar- 
rangement were agreed to by the five Powers, France would, in case of need, 
unite with the other four in the employment of coercive measures to compel Me- 

hemet Ali to submit to it. 


“* But I pointed out to the Count Sebastiani that such an arrangement would 
be liable, though in a somewhat less degree, to all the objections which apply to 
the present relative position of the two parties, and therefore could not be 
agreed to by Her Majesty's Government; and I observed that it appeared to 
be inconsistent that France should be willing to employ coercive measures 
against Mehemet Ali to compel him to subscribe to this arrangement, which 
woald evidently be incomplete and insufficient for its professed purpose, and yet 
that France should refuse to employ coercive measures to compel Mehemet Ali 
to consent to the arrangement proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, which 
even France herself acmitted, would, if carried into execution, be complete and 
effectual for its purpose. 

“To this Count Sebastiani replied, that the objection felt by the French Go- 
vernment to employ coercive measures agdinst Mehemet Ali was founded upon 
domestic considerations, and that those objections would be removed if the 


French Government were able to show to the public and to the Chambers that it | 


had procured for Mehemet Ali the best terms which could be obtained for him, 
and that he had refused to accept those terms. 

“ This suggestion not having been adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, the 
French Government on the 27th of September, 1839, communicated officially 


itsown plan, which was, that Mehemet Ali should be made Hereditary Gover- | 


nor of Egypt, and of the whole of Syria, and Governor for life of Candia, gi 


ving up nothing but Arabia and the district of Adana. The French Govern- | 


ment, however, did not say that it knew that Mehemet Ali would consent even to 
this arrangement ; nor did it declare that, if he should refuse to accept it, France 
would join in coercive measures to compel him to do so. 

“To this plan of course Her Majesty’s Government could not consent, be- 
cause it would be even more objectionable than the present state of things; in- 
asmuch as by giving Mehemet Ali a legal and hereditary title to a third of the 
Ottoman empire, which he now only occupies by force, it would at once be a 
virtual, and would at no distant time lead to areal dismemberment of that em- 
pire. But Her Majesty's Government, in order to prove its anxious desire to 
come to an understanding with France on these matters, stated that it would 
wave its well founded objection to any extension of Mehemet Ali's authority 
beyond Egypt, and would join with the French Government in recommending 
to the Sultan to give to Mehemet Ali, in addition to the pachalic of Egypt, the 
administration of the lower part of Syria, bounded to the north by a line drawn 
from Cape Carmel to the southern end of Lake Tiberias, and to the eastward by 
the Jordan, the western shore of the Dead Sea, and by a line thence down to 
the Gulf of Akaba; provided that France would engage to co-operate with the 
Four Powers in coercive measures, if Mchemet Ali should refuse this offer. 

“ This proposal, however, was declined by the French Government, and that 
Government now declared that it could not possibly co-operate in any coercive 
measures against Mehemet Ali, and could not therefore be a party to any ar- 
rangement to which Mehemet Ali should not spontaneously consent. 


every detail and step of which, however, the French Government was regular- 
ly made acquainted. The negotiation with France was suspended for a time in 
the early part of this year, first by an expected, and afterwards by an actual 
| change of Ministry in France. But in the beginning of May, the Baron de Neu- 
| mann and myself determined, on the part of our respective Governments, to 
make one more attempt to bring France to an agreement with the other Four 
Powers ; and we resolved to submit to the French Government, through M. 
Guizot, another proposition for an arrangement between the Sultan and Mehe- 
met Ali. 

“ One objection which had been urged by the French Government to the last 
British proposal was, that, although it would give Mehemet Ali the strong defen- 
sive position extending from Mount Carmel to Mount Tabor, it would deprive 
him of the fortress of Acre. In order, therefore, to meet this objectiun, Baron 
de Neumann and myself proposed to M. Guizot that the northern boundary of 
that part of Syria which should be administered by the Pacha should be drawn 

from Cape Nakhora, to the northern end of Lake Tiberias, so as to include with- 
in its limits the fortress of Acre; and that the eastern boundary should run down 
along the western bank of Lake Tiberias, and thence, as before proposed, to the 
culf of Akaba. But we said that the Government of this lower part of Syria 
could only be givento Mehemet Ali for his life, and that neither England nor 
| Austria could consent to recommend the grant of hereditary tenure to Mehemet 
Ali in regard to any part whatever of Syria; and I stated, moreover to M. Gui- 
zot, that this proposal was the utmost extent to which we could go in the way 
of concession, in order to obtain the co-operation of France ; and that it was, 
therefore, our last offer. 

“The Baron Neumann and myself made this communication to M. Guizot se- 
parately ; Baron de Neumann on one day, andI uponthe next. M. Guizot told 
me he would report to his Government the proposition I had made, and the state- 
ments with which I had accompanied it, and would let me know their reply when- 
ever he should receive it. 

“Soon afterwards, the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, sta- 
ted to me, that they had reason to believe that the French Government, instead 
of deciding upon this proposal themselves, had transmitted it to Alexandria for 
the decision of Mehemet Ali. That this was placing the Four Powers in nego- 
tiation, not with France, but with Mehemet Ali. That, besides the delay which 
would be thereby occasioned, this was what their respective courts neither in 
tended to do, nor could consent to do ; and that the French Government had 
thus placed the plenipotentiaries in a very embarrassing situation. I replied that 
I agreed with them in all their objections to the step which they believed the 
French Government to have taken ; but that M. Guizot had said nothing to me 
as to any reference made, or to be made, toMehemet Ali. That the French Go- 
vernment was then much occupied by Parliamentary affairs, and might naturally 
require some time to give us its answer to our proposal ; and that no great prac- 
tical inconvenience could arise from some trifling delay in this matter. Towards 
the end of June, I think it was on the 27th of that month, M. Guizot came to 
me, and read to me, from a letter addressed to him by M. Thiers, the answer of 
the French Government to our proposal. This answer was a positive refusal. 
M. Thiers stated, ‘‘ That the French Government knew for certain that Mehe- 
met Ali wculd not cousent to any division of Syria, unless compelled thereto by 
force. That France could not co-operate in the employment of force against 
Mehemet Ali for such a purpose ; and, therefore, France could not be a party to 
the proposed arrangement. 

“France having thus refused the ultimatum of the Brith Government, it be- 
came necessary for the Plenipotentiaries of the Four Powers to consider what 
course their Governments should then pursue. 

‘“‘ The position of the five Governments was this: All five had declared their 
conviction that it is essential for the balance of power, and for the preservation 
of the peace of Europe, that the integrity and independence of the Turkish Em- 
pire under its present dynasty should be maintained ; and all Five had pledged 
themselves to employ all their means of action and influence to maintain that 
integrity and independence. But France, on the one hand, contended that the 
best way to maintain the independence and integrity of the Turkish Empire was 
to leave the Sultan to the mercy of Mehemet Ali, and to advise the Sultan to 
submit to any terms which Mehemet Ali might determine to insist upon as a sine 
qua non of peace; while the Four Powers, on the other hand, considered that 
the further continuance of the present state of military occupation of the Sul- 
tan’s Provinces by Mehemet Ali, would be destructive of the integrity of the 
| Turkish Empire, and fatal to its independence. They thought, therefore, that 
‘it was necessary to confine Mehemet Ali within narrower limits. 
| ‘France, after nearly two months’ deliberation, had not only refused to agree 
| to the plan proposed by the Four Powers as an ultimatum of concession on their 
part, but had again declared that she could be no party to any arrangement to 
| which Mehemet Ali should not of his own accord, and without coercion, consent. 
| The Four Powers, therefore, had no other alternative, but either to adopt the 
| principle of settlement pressed upon them by France, and which consisted in re- 
| commending to the Sultan entire submission to the demands of Mehemet Ali ; 

or else to act upon their own principle, which was, that Mehemet Ali should be 

compelled to agree to some arrangement consistent in its form with the rights of 
| the Sultan, and compatible in its substance with the integrity of the Turkish 
| Empire. By the first course, the co-operation of France would have been ob- 
| tained ; by the second course, that co-operation must be foregone. 


| ‘The earnest desire of the Four Powers for the co-operation of France had 
been sufficiently manifested by the persevering efforts they had made to obtain 
| it, during many months of negotiation. They well knew its value, not only in 
regard to the particular object at fen in view, but with reference to the & - 

neral and permanent interests of Europe ; but that which they wanted, and that 
| which they valued, was the co-operation of France for the purposes of peace ; 
| for the attainment of future security to Europe: for the practical execution of 
| principles, which all the Five Powers had concurred in declaring. They valued 
| the co-operation of France, not for its own sake alone, nor for the advantage 

and conveniences of the moment, but for the good it was to accomplish, and for 
| the future consequences that were to result from it. They were anxious to 

co-operate with France in doing good: but they were not prepared to co-ope- 

rate with France todo evil. ‘Therefore, believing, as they did, that the policy 
| recommended by iFrance was injudicious, was unjust towards the Sultan, was 


| pregnant with future dangers to Europe, was at variance with the public en- 
| 








| Five Powers had deliberately professed ; the Four Powers felt that they could 
| not make the sacrifice which was required at their hands as the price of the co- 
| operation of France ; if, indeed, that can be called co-operation which was to 
| consist in letting events take their owncourse. Unable, therefore, to adopt the 
| views of France, the Four Powers determined to carry into execution their own. 

“ But this determination had not been unforeseen, nor had its probability been 
| concealed from France. 
| On the contrary, at various times during the negotiation, and as early as 
| October last, I had stated to the French ambassador at this Cuurt, that our de- 
sire to remain united with France on these matters must have a limit ; that we 
were anxious to go forward with France, but that we were not prepared to stand 
| still with France; and that if France could not find the means of coming to a 
, common understanding with the Four Powers, she must not be surprised if the 
| Four Powers were to come to an understanding together, and were to act 
| without her. 

“To this Count Sebastiani replied, that he foresaw that we should do so, 
| and he would foretel the result. That we should try to accomplish our own ar- 
| rangement without the participation of France, and that we should find our 
| means insufficient ; that France would remain a perfectly quiet and passive spec- 

tator of events ; that after a year, or a year and a half, of unsuccessful efforts, 
we should acknowledge that we had failed, and should then address ourselves to 
France; and that France, as friendly after our failure as she had been before 
our attempt, would give her good offices to arrange matters, and would probably 
persuade us then, to agree to things, which we declined to consent to now. 

‘‘ Similar intimations were also made to M. Guizot, as to the course which 
the Four Powers would probably pursue, if they should be unable to come to 
an agreement with France. Therefore the French Government having decli 
ned the ultimatum of the Four Powers, and having, in declining it, again laid 

| down a principle of conduct which it knew that the Four Powers could not adopt, 
| the principle, namely, that no settlement ought to be made between the Sul- 
| tan and his subject, except upon such conditions as the subject might choose 
| Spontaneously to accept, or, in other words, to dictate, the French Government 
| must have been prepared to see the Four Powers determine to act without 
| France ; and the Four Powers, in determining so to do, could not justly be re- 
presented so separating themselves from France, or as excluding France from 
the settlement of a great European affair. On the contrary, it was France who 
| separated herself from the Four Powers. For it was France who had laid down 
| for herself a principle of action, which rendered her co-operation with the oth- 
er Four Powers impossible. 


“ And here, without wishing to indulge in controversial observations on the 
past, I fee] it indispensablv necessary to remark that this voluntary separation of 
| France from the Four Powers was not merely evinced by the course of the ne- 
gotiations in London, but, unless Her Majesty’s Government has been greatly 
| misinformed, it had also taken place in a still more decided manner by the 
| course of the negotiations at Constantinople. 

“The Five Powers had, by the collective note which was presented to the 
Porte on the 27th of July, 1839, by their representatives at Constantinople, 
declared to the Sultan that their union was assured ; and they had requested him 
to abstain from any direct negotiation with Mehemet Ali, and to make no ar- 


“Daring the time that this discussion had been going on with France a sepa-| rangement with the Pasha without the concurrence of the Five Powers. And 
j vets Her Majesty’s Government have good reason to believe, that for many 


Tate negotiation had been carried on between Great Britain and Russia, with 


| gagements of the Five Powers, and inconsistent with the principles which the | 
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, months past the French representative at Constantinople has, with respect 2” 
‘the matters to which that note referred, distinctly separated France from th® 


other Four Powers, and has earnestly and repeatedly pressed the Porte to ne- 
gotiate directly with Mehemet Ali, andto make an arrangement with the Pasha, 
not only without the concurrence of the other Four Powers, but under the single 
mediation of France, and according to the particular views of the French Go- 
vernment. Itis France therefore, that has separated herself from the Four 
Powers, and not the Four Powers that have separated themselves from France. 

‘* With respect to the course pursued by Great Britain, the French Govern- 
ment must admit that the views and opinions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
upon the affairs of the Levant have never, from the commencement of these 
negotiations, varied in the slightest degree, except in as far as Her Majesty's 
Government has offered to modify these views and opinions for the purpose of 
obtaining the co-operation of France ; and those views and opinions have at all 
times been frankly and unreservedly explained to the French Government, and 
have been most earnestly and constantly pressed upon that Government by ar- 
guments which, to Her Majesty's Government, appeared to be conclusive. 

‘In the early stages of the negotiation, the declarations of principle made 
by the Government of France, led Her Majesty’s Government to imagine that 
the two Governments could not but agree as to the means of ome, their 
common principles into execution. If the intentions and opinions of the French 
Government upon the means of execution differed, even in the outset of the ne- 
gotiations, from those of the British Government, then France has no right to 
represent, as an unexpected schism between England and France, a difference 
which the French Government knew all along to exist. If the intentions and 
opinions of the French Government as to the means of execution have under- 
gone a change since the negotiations began, then France has no right to impute 
to Great Britain a divergence of policy, which arises from a change on the part 
of France, and not from a change on the part of Great Britain. But in any 
case, when Four out of the Five Powers found themselves agreed upon one 
course, and when the Fifth had determined to pursue a course entirely different, 
it could not reasonably be expected that the Four should, in deference to the 
Fifth, give up opinions in which they were daily more and more confirmed, and 
which related to a matter of vital importance to the great and permanent inte- 
rests of Europe. 

‘« But as France still holds to the general principles which she declared at the 
outset, and still affirms that she considers the maintenance of the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish empire uader its present dynasty necessary for the 
preservation of the balance of power, and for the security of peace ; as France 
has never denied that the arrangement which the Four Powers intended to ef- 
fect between the Sultan and the Pacha, would, if it could be executed, be the 
most complete and the best ; and as the objections of France have applied not 
to the end in view, but to the means by which that end is to be accomplished, 
her opinion being that the end was good, but the means insufficient or danger- 
ous, Her Majesty’s Government trust that the separation of France from the 
other Four Powers, which Her Majesty’s Government most deeply regret, can- 
not be of long duration. 

“For when the Four shall, in conjunction with the Sultan, have brought 
about such an arrangement between the Porte and its subject as may be com- 
patible with the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and with the future peace of 
Europe, there will no longer remain any point of difference between France and 
the allies, and there can then be nothing to prevent France from concurring with 
the Four Powers in such further engagements for the future as may appear to 
be necessary, in order to give due stability to the good effects of the interposi- 
tion of the Four Powers in favour of the Sultan, and to secure the Ottoman 
Empire from a recurrence of danger. 

‘“Her Majesty's Government will look forward with eagerness to the moment 
when France will thus be at liberty again to take her place m the union of the 
Five Powers, and Her Majesty’s Government hopes that the arrival of that mo- 
ment will be hastened by the full exertion of the moral influence of France. 
Although the French Government has, for reasons of its own, declined to take 
part in measures of coercion against Mehemet Ali, surely that Government can- 
not object toemploy its means of persuasion to induce the Pasha to submit to 
the arrangements which are to be proposed to him; and it is obvious, that 
there are many topics which might be urged, and many prudential considera- 
tions which might be pressed upon the Pasha with more effect by France, as a 
neutral Power, taking no part in those affairs, than by the Four Powers, who are 
actively engaged in executing the measures of coercion. 

‘But be this as it may, Her Majesty’s Government feels confident that Eu- 
rope will acknowledge the integrity of purpose which has actuated the Four 
Powers on this occasion; for their object is disinterested and just. They look 
io reap no selfish advantage from the engagements which they have contracted ; 
they seek to establish no exclusive influence, and to make no territorial acqui- 
sition ; and the ends they aim at must be as beneficial to France as to them- 
selves, because France, like themselves, is interested in the maintenance of the 
balance of power, and the preservation of general peace. 

“* You will transmit officially to M. Thiers a copy of this despatch. 

“Tam, &c., PALMERSTON.” 
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REPLY OF FRANCE TO THE MEMORANDUM OF ENGLAND. 


Memorandum delivered by M. Guizot to Lord Palmerston on the 2Ath of July, 
1840. 

France in the affairs of the East has always been desirous of acting in accord 
with Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Her conduct has been in- 
fluenced only by the interest of peace. She has never judged the proposals 
made to her in any other point of view than that of the general interests, and 
never with a view to her own interests, for no power is more disinterested in the 
Eastern question than she is. Judging in this manner, she has considered as ill- 
conceived all the proposals the objects of which was to tear from Mehemet Ali, 
by force of arms, those portions of the Turkish empire of which he is in occu- 
pation. France does not conceive that this will be for the good of the Sultan,. 
because it would tend to give him that which he could neither govern nor keep. 
She does not think it good either for Turkey in general, or for the maintenance 
| of the balance of power in Europe in particular, because it would weaken, 
| without giving any advantage to the Sovereign, a vassal who may give power- 
| ful assistance in the common defence of the empire. Nevertheless, this is a ques- 





| tion of system on which there may be many diverging opinions. But France 
| has particularly declared herself against any project, the adoption of which 
| might bring on the employment of furce, because she could not distinctly see 
| the means which the five powers could dispose of These means appeared to 
her to be either insufficient or mure injurious than the state of things intended 
to be remedied. What she has thought on this subject she still thinks, and has 
reason to believe that this opinion is not exclusively hers. Under these cir- 
cumstances no positive proposition has been addressed to her upon which she 
could explain herself. The determination communicated to her by England, 
no doubt in the name of the four powers, cannot, therefore, be imputed to refu- 
sals, which she never had an opportunity of making. But further, without in- 
sisting on the question to which it might give rise, France again declares that 
she considers as inconsiderate, and not very prudent, a conduct which shall con- 
sist in coming to resolutions without the means of carrying them into execu- 
tion, or with means of execution insufficient or dangerous. ‘The insurrection of 
some of the people of Lebanon is no doubt an opportunity which it has been 
thought right to seize for finding means of execution which had not before been 
presented. Is this a means avowable, or above all so useful, that the Turkish 
empire ought to act upon it against the Viceroy! It is desired to re-establish 

some little degree of order and obedience in all parts of the empire, and yet in- 
surrections are fumented! New disorders are added to that general disorder, 
which all the powers already deplore as contrary to the interests of peace. Will 
they succeed in subjecting these people to the Porte, after exciting them to 
rise against the Viceroy! ‘These questions have certainly not been resolved. 
But if this insurrection is repressed, if the Viceroy becomes again the assured 
possessor of Syria, if he thereby becomes more irritated, more difficult to per- 
suade, and he answers to their summons by a positive refusal, what are the 
means of the four powers! Certainly, after having employed a whole year in 
seeking for them, they cannot have discovered them recently, and a new dan- 
ger will have been created more serions than before. The Viceroy, excited by 
the means employed against him—the Viceroy, whom France has contributed to 
restrain, may pass the l'aurus, and again threaten Constantinople. What will 
the four powers do in thiscase' In what manner will they enter the empire in 
order to give succour to the Sultan? France conceives that thereby there is 
prepared for the independence of the Ottoman empire, and for the general peace, 
a danger much more serious than that with which they were threatened from 
the ambition of the Viceroy. If all these eventualities, the consequence of the 
conduct about to be adopted, have not been provided for, the four powers will 
be engaged in an obscure and perilous path; if, on the contrary, they have been 
foreseen, and the means of meeting them agreed upon, then the four powers 

ought to make them known to Europe, and, above all, to France, who has al- 

ways taken part in the common object—to France, whose moral concurrence 

they still claim—whose influence at Alexandria they invoke. The moral con- 

currence of France in one common conduct was an obligation on her part, but 

it is no longer so in the new situation in which the powers seem to wish to 

place themselves. France can henceforth be no longer directed but by what 

she owes to peace, and what she owes to herself. The line of conduct she will 

hold under the grave circumstances in which the four powers have placed Enrope 

will depend on the solution which may be given to all the questions that have 

just been indicated. She will always keep in view peace, and the mainte nance 

of the present balance between the states of Europe. All her means shall be 





consecrated to this double object. 
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DECISION OF THE ENGLISH CABINET COUNCIL 


OF THE 28TH SEPTEMBER, WITH REGARD TO THE TREATY OF THE 
15TH suty. 


Capitole.—For the last two days the political world has been much interested 
in the council extraordinary which was to be held at London. It was known in 
a vague manner that all the members of the British cabinet would come to a de- 
cisive resolution on the Eastern question. This council has been held, and its 
results were known in Paris at half-past two to-day (Tuesday.) Little has 
transpired concerning the contents of these important despatches ; nevertheless, 
rumors were spread, and caused a very strong reaction on the Exchange. Be- 
fore making known the information, which we have derived from, we believe, a 
very good source, we ought to say a word on the facts anterior to the meeting 
of the British Council. ie will be recollected that the voyage of M. Walewski 
to Alexandria had for its object to induce Mehemet Ali to make some conces- 
sionstothe Porte The Fone made them, and M. Walewski set off imme- 
diately for Constantinople, in order to prepare the Divan to accept them. The | 
Divan showed itself inclined to conciliation, and relied on the good offices of | 
France for definitely concluding its arrangement with Mehemet Ali. These in- 
clinations of the Porte being well known both at London and Paris, Lord Pal- | 
merston requested the French Cabinet to draw in writing its definitive resolution | 
upon this new phase of the Eastern question. M. Thiers who had been duped | 
so many times already, was apprehensive of being so again, and he begged the 
English ministry itself to declare its final intentions. Lord Palmerston not 
daring, as he said, tu adopt an important determination without consulting his | 
colleagues, promised to conveke them in a grand council. This grand council 
has been held, and we have every ground to believe that the resolutions adopt- | 
ed at it were, Ist, that the propositions of Mehemet Ali should be reyected— 
2dly, that the execution of the treaty should be carried out to its full extent— | 
and 3dly, that Admiral Stopford should be reprimanded for having shown weak- | 
ness in the coercive measures. 


IMPORTANT FROM CHINA. 

Extract of a letter, dated Bombay, July 23, at 9 o’clock in the evening, re- | 
ceived by the Mediterranean Packet :— 

“The steamer is already under weigh and dropping down, but I try to catch | 
her with three lines, to say that a private express irom Calcutta has arrived,which | 
states that intelligence has been received there from China, by the steamer En- | 
terprise, of the arrival of part of the expedition in the Canton river, and of | 
the total destruction of the Bocca Tigris. 
in a day or two; it is doubted by none.” ~ 

The following, from a correspondent of the London Standard, is additional to | 
the above. 

“T send you in haste the accompanying extract of a letter from Bombay, re- | 
ceived by a friend of mine in Liverpool.— After the vessel had destroyed tlie | 
forts of the Bogue at the entrance of the Bocca Tigris, some troops and sea- | 
men were sent on shore to put them in a state of defence against the Chi- | 
nese. The expedition then proceeded towards Whampoa, having pressed two | 
Chinese pilots ; but on reaching Second Bar, the passage for large vessels was 
impeded by the Chinese having taken the precaution to sink some large junks— | 
however, the smaller vessels and steamers will almost immediately proceed with 
a strong military force to raze Canton to the groand.’” 

Two attempts have been made to set tire to Dock yards in England.—One at | 
Sheerness which was fortunately discovered and extinguished ; another at Ply- 
mouth where the Talavera ship of the line, and Imogene frigate,were totally 
destroyed,with other property amounting to one million sterling in value. ... . The | 
Princess Augusta is dead..... There has been a great panic and depression | 
inthe public funds. Consols closed on the 3d at 4 p.m., at 86 5-8.__.. The re- 
volution in Spain becomes more alarming daily. The revolutionary powers at 
Madrid have set the Queen’s authority at nought. She had endeavoured to escape | 
to France but without success. ‘The fate of the French royal family is in all 
probability in reserve for her and her child In Portugal things are not much 
better. The King of Holland has abdicated in favour of his successor, being | 
tired of the honors of the throne. The aspect of things is certainly warlike. --. - 
Death of the Princess Augusta.—Her Royal Highness expired a few minutes | 
past 9 o'clock on the evening of the 25th of September. She had borne a long | 
and painful illness with uncommon patience, and an uncomplaining temper. —_—| 

A public meeting was held at Newport, on the 24th ult., when a service | 
of plate, valued at £1000, was presented to Sir Thomas Philips, for his conduct 
upon the occasion of the memorable Chartist attack onNewport on the 4th of 
Nov. last The Lord Bishup of Bangor has made a munificent donation of 
£1000 to augment the diocesan fund for the widows and orphans of the clergy. 
ae el A handsome sword has been recently sent by the Admiralty to Lieutenant 
Dupare, of the French navy, in acknowledgment of the assistance he gave to the 
Bellerophon, in Feb., 1838, when that ship was accidentally placed in a situation 
of considerable danger off Gibraltar ; when the French lieutenant, then com- 
manding the Phare steamer, towed her into a place of safety... - A contract has 
been granted to a gentleman in London for the exclusive navigation of steamers 
up the river of Amazons and all its tributaries, for a term of 45 years; the same 
gentleman being inactive negotiation forthe establishment of the line of steam 
navigation between England and Brazil We regret to state that the Rev. 
Arthur Matthews, one of the canons of Hereford Cathedral, died on the 23d ult., 
at Ross. 

The Jena, manned with 750, and the Scipio with 670 men, have sailed for the 
Levant. These two ships are destined to reinforce the French Meditterranean 
fleet, under Admiral Hugon. The Euphrates and A®tna steamers had already 
preceded them. ‘The Trident, manned by 660 men, has bent sails for Philippe- 
ville. It conveys 960 men to join the 22d, 26th, and 6lst Regiments. The 
Cocyte has set out for Algiers with despatches for Marshall Vallee, conveying 
790 military passengers, of whom 24 are officers. Accounts from L’Orient 
state that beside the fleet in the Mediterranean, and the ships in course of ar- 
manent at the various ports, at L’Orient alone (one of the smallest of the French 
ports) there are at this moment ready for sea six sail of the line, seven frigates, 
and three steam vessels, besides several smaller vessels. 

A ‘telegraphic dispatch was received in Paris on Tuesday, from Madrid, an- 
nouncing the refusal of every person appointed by the Queen, to the ministry, 
to act, and the further submission of her Maiesty to the Duke of Victory, 
and that a carte blanche to him to form an administration after his own heart, had 
been the consequence. This announcement deprives the advices from Madrid 
of the 15th inst., of their chiefinterest. Espartero is too astute a person not to 
affect some moderation and decorum on the occasion ; but it seems doubtful if 
his friends and supporters will be prevailed upon to follow his example. They 
already talk of assembling a Convention and removing the Queen from the Re- 
gency. This is precisely the result that might have been anticipated. 











Married, at Boston, on the 15thinst., Alexander Fullerton to Mary H. Perrin, daughter 
of Payson Perrin, Esq. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, — a9 ver cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1840. 
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The intelligence by the late arrivals wears an aspect of more importance, 
and although war would seem almost impossible, yet it must be owned that ap- 
pearances do not seem more pacific. 

Mehemet Ali has rejected the ultimatum of the feur powers, and refuses te 
abandon Syria, to the great delight of the war scribes of Paris. The crafty 
Pacha, however, at the expiration of the time allotted him, addressed a very hum- 
ble and submissive letter to the Sultan, asking to retain Syria during his life, and 
stating that if such favour were granted him he might accede to the other de- 
mands of the allies. The report from Constantinople however, is, that on the 
arrival of Rituf Bey with this proposal, a great Council was immediately 
called of the Sultan's ministers, upon the breaking up of which the Pacha was | 
declared to be arebel and traitor; and an order was issued to all the Mosques 
in the empire to declare him excommunicated. 
rated if not confirmed by an express from P 





This intelligence was corrobo- | 

aris, which arrived late on the rd | 

at London, conveying the following and highly important intelligence. 
BOMBARDMENT AND DESTRUCTION OF BEYROUT. 

Paris, Oct. 2, half-past Eight, Friday morning. 

T hasten to inform you that the French government have received the fol- | 

lowing most important telegraphic dispatch : 


| 


Marseilles, Oct. 1, half past 9. 
‘ Malta, Sept. 27. The Prometheus, which left Beyrout on the both, an- 


nounces that, after a bombardment of nine hours, which reduced the town to | 
ashes, the Egyptians evacuated the town in the night, and the allies took posses- | 
sion of it. 

“The Oriental, which quitted Alexandria on the 24th, makes known 7 
the firman deposing Mehemet Ali, had been communicated on the 21st to his | 
Highness by the Consuls General of the Four Powers, who instantly struck their 
flags, and retired on board their shipping. 

(Copy) “ Director of the Telegraph Flocon. | 

“The above is the most important and alarming intelligence that could be 
received, as members of the French government have said that if the treaty 
were executed a l'oufrance there must be war. I dare not say more to 





We shall know the truth of od 


| Ali. 


| more of some of the sentiments which have been expressed at them, particu- 


| public peace, or that they should afford just or reasonable grounds for alarm to 


The Avion. 


— the public mind, but I view it as most fatal news, and I have good reason 
to do so.” 

Now this is intelligence of unquestionable importance, and opens the first act 
of the drama ; so far all has been mere preparation for the performance of the 
tragedy. If Mehemet Ali be excommunicated, and a Firman issued against 
him ; if the Consuls of the Four Powers have struck their flags and retired to 
their ships ; and if Beyrout has been bombarded and taken from Ibrahim by 
Capt. Napier, then indeed will the hoary tyrant at Alexandria be satisfied that 
the Powers are inearnest. The next step will be a formal demand for the re- 
storation of the Turkish fleet, kidnapped by Mehemet some months ago; and in 
the event of refusal, they will be seized or burnt upon the spot by the Allied 
squadrons. The naval arsenal at Alexandria may share the same fate. The 
next arrival will probably instruct us how the haughty Pacha relishes these 
sort of overtures since he has rejected all others. Being formally deposed by 
his master, the Sultan, he may yet lose all and die by the bowstring. 

But the conduct of France is ceriainly extraordinary ; the hostile attitude of 
her government and the blustering language of her public press, have attracted 
the attention and surprise of Europe, because there does not appear any ade- 
quate cause for such violence. She has been guilty of great inconsistency 
in the progress of the whole affair, and so far from having been ejected from the 








‘councils of the other Four Powers, she voluntarily and of her own accord ab- 


sented herself. This has been already shown by a despatch of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s which we published a few weeks since, and still more by a second des- 
patch of his lordship’s addressed to Mr. Henry Bulwer, who is in charge of the 
embassy at Paris, which will be found in this day's impression. This document 
offers a clear exposition of the whole negotiation, and places France decidedly 
in the wrong. 

Two motives probably actuate the French Government in this affair,—First, 
a desire that Mehemet Ali should overthrow the Sultan and usurp his throne, in 
which case she would, by the assistance she hed rendered,so establish her friendly 
relations with Turkey as to exclude the influence of all other powers. She 
would in such an event be able to intercept the communications of England with 
India, keep at bay the Russians, confine them to the Black sea, and become 
paramount in the Levant. This would be an important step towards acquiring 
the entire ascendency in the Mediterranean, an object for which France has long 
sighed. The castles and forts of the Dardanelles (a list of which will be found 
in our supplementary sheet) being held by Mehemet, would effectually blockade 
the Russian fleets in the Euxine, without the aid of a single man of war. The 
entire Turkish and Egyptian fleets would then be at liberty for the purposes of 
aggression, and which united to the French naval forces might be too powerful 
for England to cope with, if engaged in war with any other power. With the 
facilities for ship building that Mehemet would possess when established in his 
power at Constantinople as the victorious Sultan of the whole Ottoman Empire, 
aided by French artizans,shipwrights,and engineers—-that energetic and ambitious 
chief would speedily have at his command fifty ships of the line. These uni- 
ted to a like disposable force which France already possesses, or nearly so, would 


| amount in the aggregate to one hundred line of battle ships! 


Now let us imagine for a moment what use would be made of this formida 
ble force, directed by the ambition of France and the resentment of Mehemet 
It would soon be seen in hostile array blockading the Straits uf Gibraltar, 
refusing entrance to British ships, and hurling defiance at England upon the 
first provocation, or as soon as England was engaged in hostilities with another 

ower. The siege of Malta,Gibraltar, and the Ionian islands, would be underta- 
ken, and these places, cut off from all succour from Great Britain, must ultimately 
fall and become the prizes of the Gallic nation. With their fall the British flag 
would be swept from the Mediterranean, and the revolutionary tri-colour, and 
the flag of the bloody crescent would alone float in triumph on its bosom. 
The shores of the Italian peninsula, and the numerous islands of that vast inland 
sea, would soon become tributary to France; Algiers, ill-gotten and with diffi- 
culty retained, might be given up to propitiate farther, Mahomedan favour, which 
in return might allow France to annex Greece to her possessions, who would 


dol 


with those who enjoy any government patronage. Mr. O’Connell’s reply to the 
menace we have not yet seen. 


London was much agitated by the contest going on for the election of a new 
Lord Mayor. Mr. Harmer was the candidate upon the radical interest, but in 
consequence of being a large shareholder in the London Weekly Despatch, a 
paper of ultra liberal politics, a strong rally was made against him. The Des- 
patch is the organ of the lower and most discontented classes of society—it is the 
father of chartism, the encourager of sedition, and the advocate of infidelity in 
all its most hideous phases. Mr. Harmer has, too, since the agitation of the bu- 
siness, had the hardihood to avow the sentiments of the Despatch as his own. 
That such a man should be elected to the chief magistracy of the city of Lon- 
don, would be an outrage on the whole nation, and we are not, therefore, surpri- 
sed at the opposition that has been organized against him—organized, we trust, 
with sufficient power to drive him from before the public eye. We should not 
speak thus harshly of any individual without adequate cause, and the following 
extracts, taken from his paper, fully justifies it. 
“The Queen is badly advised in appealing to the 
for, if they exercised their good sense, a throne wou 
in this country.” 

“Are the people of England to support Royalty at such an enormous expense 
and as such a DOLL oF PUPPET?” 

King George III. is spoken of, December 23, 1838, as ‘‘ The HIDEOUS CANINE- 
MINDED BRUTE SAVAGE that was King of England.” 

‘The British constitution is the worst that ever existed.” 

“ The Canadians have justifiably taken up arms.” 

“We have always maintained that insurrection or rebellion is inherently a 
right possessed by the people.” 

‘* Resistance to authority, and even an armed resistance, may be the first and 
most sacred duty of acitizen; it is, however, a desperate remedy, and never to 
be resorted to but upon probabilities of success.” 

“The right of insurrection or rebellion is inherent in the people of every 
country; and it isin the application of the doctrine, or the exercise of the right, 
that consists the good or evil.” 

‘* There is nothing criminal or meritorious ir rebellion in the abstract.” 

“The dexterous manner in which the clergy of every denomination throw re- 
ligion to the dogs exceeds all precedent.” ; 

‘“* Protestantism, Catholicism, Methodism, or any other ism, is only a cant 
term to facilitate the impositions upon the mind, and which impositions are al- 
ways tricks to arrive at the breeches pocket.” ! 

“Religion in England ought always to be allegorized by the figure of a devil 
incarnate, with a bloody sword in one hand, and a bunch of skeleton keys and 
implements of house-breaking in the other.”’ 

‘Why cannot the people exercise a little intellect, and select or collate the 
Bible according to its intrinsic merits, rejecting those parts which are revolting 
to nature, and abhorrent to the human species in the present state of society 1” 

‘« There isno more moral depravity in being aninfidel than in being a cler- 
gyman.” 

“Blasphemy is a word of no meaning whatever. 
priesteraft.” 

‘“‘ Whatever creeds Revelation may teach, the CurisTiaNns are invariably 
found to be among the most immoral of human beings. 

‘“‘He whois worthy of the name of man knows no distinction of sect, whe- 
ther Deist, Atheist, Christian, Mahometan, Jew, or Hindoo.” 

It is satisfactory to state that at the last date, 3d Oct., the poll stood as fol- 
lows :—For Mr. Johnson, 2,361 ; Mr. Pirie, 2,393; for Mr. Harmer, 1884. It 
is not over creditable to Loudon that such a person should obtain even a third of 
the votes. 


ood sense of the people ; 
id not exist for three months 


It isa eunning coinage of 





The following Protocol establishes the disinterested views of the Four 
Powers. 


Protocol of a Conference, held at London, the 17th of September 1840 ; pre- 
sent: the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 
Turkey. 

The Plenipotentiaries of the Courts of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, after having exchanged the ratifications of the convention concluded on 
the 15th of July last, have resolved, in order to place in its true ight the dis- 
interestedness which has guided their courts in the conclusion of that act to 
declare formally. 

That, in the execution of the engagements resulting to the contracting powers 
from the above-mentioned convention, those powers will seek no augmentation 





The. Mediter- 
vast Franco-Turkish lake, submitting to the 
joint dominion of the eagle and the scymetar, while the only two passes would 
be guarded by the castles of the Dardanelles at one extremity, and the hun- 
dred ships of the line at the other. 

This may appear extravagant to some, but we entreat them to read Lord Pal- 
merston’s letter attentively through, and ask themselves, if France has not, 
throughout the whole affair, manifested a lurking desire to favor the ambitious 
views of Mehemet Ali, even to the extent of placing him upon the throne of 


thus acquire colonies, the object of her most ambitious dreams. 


ranean would then be one 


the Sultans? And, having done this,we would further ask those sceptics to place 
the map of Eurepe before them, and examine if the ambitious projects we 
have above set forth, would not be feasible under such a combination of circum- 
stances ¢ 

Can the anxiety of England, then, to check the victorious and dangerous 
career of the Pacha of Egypt be wondered at ; and can a similar anxiety on the 
part of the other powers of Europe excite surprise? From these and other high 
and important considerations we may rely on it that the four allied sovereigns 
will not recede from the ground they have so wisely, boldly, and fortunately ta- 
ken. 

We have said that France is probably actuated by two motives ; one we have 
discussed ; the other,which relates to the more domestic considerations,of seizing 
the moment to complete the fortifications around Paris, increase the military 
force of the country, &c., we may say a few words on hereafter. 





We stated a short time since that Mr. O'Connell was carrying his agitation 
for a repeal of the Union so far, that the ministers themselves were becoming 
alarmed. ‘They have at last broken ground against him, through the agency of 
the Lord Lieutenant, who being invited to the corporation dinner in Dublin, thus 
addressed himself to the Assembly. 


“T feel it my duty, said the lord lieutenant, to declare for myself, and every 
member of her Majesty's government, both in Ireland and Great Britain, that 
we hold the maintenance of the union between the two countries, which has 
now existed for 40 years, to be indispensable to the security and permanent sta- 
bility of the united empire. (Cries of Hear, hear.) I believe, and am convine- 
ed, that a repeal of the union by those legal constitutional means which the 
advocates of that repeal declare to be the only ones they will ever resort to for 
the attainment of that measure—I believe that by such means the attainment of 
the repeal of the union is utterly impracticable ; and if, which God forbid, an 
attempt were made to force it upon the legislature by any other means, I am sa- 
tisfied that that attempt would recoil with discomfiture and disaster upon this 
country. I believe, further, that even if it were possible to attain it, its attain- 
ment would miserably disappoint the expectations which have been formed in 
some quarters of the benefits to be derived from it; and I believe that many of 
those who are the most prominent of its advocates would be the first to feel the 
effect of that disaster to which I have referred, and that it would be necessarily 
followed by a separatiun between the two countries: whilst that separation 
would be fraught with the deepest calamity to England, | believe it would be 
fraught with still greater calamities to this country. Need I say, then, that 
entertaining those opinions, I feel it my duty to discountenance and discourage, 
by all legal constitutional means, the agitation! J shall withhold all the go- 
vernment favour and patronage which edminstrations are considered entitled to 
confer on their supporters, from those who take part in this agitation, who will 
thereby lose the good-will of the government. 

Disapproving, as I do, of the object of those meetings, disapproving still 


larly those having reference to our foreign policy, I at the same time have not 
considered the danger likely to arise out of those meetings, or the sentiments 
expressed at them, to have produced such an effect upon the general tranquillity 
of the country as to justify, in my mind, the interference of the legislature for 
the forcible prevention of those meetings, which interference, I conceive, if not 
justified by grounds of paramount necessity, frequently tends to foment the spirit 
which it is intended to allay. If, however, I should feel that the manner in which 
these discussions are carried on should be likely to create any interruption of the 


her Majesty’s subjects, I trust I shall be found as ready to exercise the power 
of the law with vigour and energy, as I have shown myself hitherto disposed to 
evince respect and forbearance towards the constitutional rights of the subject. 


of territory, no exclusive influence, no commercial advantage for their subjects, 
which those of every other nation may not equally obtain. 

The Plenipotentiaries of the courts above-mentioned have resolved to record 
this declaration in the present Protocol. 

The Plenipotentiary of the Ottoman Porte, in paying a just tribute to the 
good faith and disinterested policy of the allied courts, has taken cognisance 
of the declaration contained in the present Protocol, and has undertaken to 
transmit it to his court. 


(Signed) PALMERSTON. NEUMANN. 
SCHLEINITZ. BRUNOW. 
CHEKIB. 





The recent attempts to set fire to the dock yards in England are remarkable. 
They are doubtless the acts of incendiaries, and resemble similar acts which took 
place at the commencement of a former French war, for which “ Jack the 
Painter” ended his days on the gallows. 


We are glad to see the following order in one of the late British papers. 


Admiralty Order.—It having eome to the knowledge of their lordships that 
an extravagant mode of living has been adopted in the messes of the quarter- 
deck petty officers in some of Her Majesty’s ships, which may lead to much in- 
convenience to the discipline of the service, and must be very hard upon those 
individuals who have only their pay to support them, my Lords therefore desire 
it to be intimated to the respective captains and commanding officers, that their 
Lordships disapprove of such extravagance being allowed in those messes, and 
direct that means may be taken to prevent this occurrence happening for the 
future. 


Among the most recent arrivals in this city, is that of the distinguished voca- 
list, Mr. Braham ;—he, whose musical fame has been borne upon the wings of 
every wind that blew, during the greater part of the last halfcentury, and whose 
name is known and celebrated in the remotest parts of our globe. The veteran, 
who has lived to an extent of-years amounting to those which the scripture 
states as the general attainment of man, is now in New York, apparently as 
healthy and fresh as he was many years ago ; and notwithstanding he has stood 
foremost in the ranks of opera for at least five and forty years, we learn that his 
powers of song are almost as vigorous as ever. We refer our readers to the 
report of the recent Birmingham Musical Festival,which we give to-day, in proof 
of the.astouishing powers of this extraordinary artist ; and we believe that they 
have not been overrated. It is not yet certain that Mr. Braham, will accept an 
engagement here, although reports have gone forth that he will sing at the 
Park Theatre, and they are probable enough ; but we trust he wiil be induced 
to give afew concerts whilst he remains among us, and thus gratify some of 
the thousands who have thus far remained hopeless of witnessing his vocal 
powers. 
We unite our regrets with those of the numerous friends of Capt. Fayrer, for 
his unceremonious dismissal from the command of the President. It is satis- 
factory to learn however, from the public meeting called in his favor, at which 
the captains of the different American packet ships acted warmly in his behalf, 
that his character as an officer, a navigator, and a gentleman, has in no way suf- 
fered by what has taken place. 











*,* Our supply of intelligence by the two steamers was so copious and in- 
teresting, that we, although at some considerable expense, to-day present our 
readers with a supplementary sheet of well filled matter. 

*,* We return our thanks to Capt. Keane of the steamer President, for his 
promptness in delivering our papers, and for the careful manner in which he caused 
them to be put up. 





CARD—MR. BRAHAM respectfully begs leave to announce to the public that he 
intends givinga CONCERT of SACRED MUSIC, on Wednesday evening, the 28th 
inst., at the Tabernacle, Broadway, previous to his professional engagements ; assisted 
by several eminent Vocalists—under the superintendence of Mr.C.E. Horn. 
The particulars of the Programme will be duly announced. 
Tickets may be had at all the principal Music and Bookstores 
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Young Lady capable of teaching English, French, Latin, Drawing and Painting,Ma- 
thematics, Astronomy, &c.&c.,and who is professedly pious, is desirous to obtain a 
situation as Governess in a private family. She would have no objections to go South. 
The most satisfactory references can be furnished respecting character and qualifica- 





We trust this timely warning will have a salutary effect; we dare say it will 


tions. A note addressed to M. L., at the Albion office, will receive prompt attention. 
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LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES.” 
BILLY CULVER. 

This most eccentric being prided himself on being the oldest midshipman in 
the royal navy, which he thought preferable, by great odds, to the youngest 
lieutenant. He was well connected, and a nephew of Lord Hood’s, who once 
‘ndertook the liquidation of his debts. 

“T am amazed, Mr. Culver, really lost in astonishment at the extreme length” 
—unfolding a bill equal to the proctor’s displayed by Lord Cochrane in the House 
of Commons—“ and at the items of this extraordinary bill; to grog, one shil- 
ling ; to ditto, ditto, ditto; there seems nothing but suction, not a meal mention- 


“ Why, my lord, some people like eating, and often kill themselves ¥ glutto- 
ny ; I prefer drinking, and avoid such a catastrophe.” Lord Hood smiled, and 
paid the bill. 

During his Lordship’s presiding over the Admiralty, Mr. Culver made his 
appearance, in obedience to an order of their lordships issued a calendar month 


“ Before Sir Evan Nepean can see you, sir, he desires to know, through me, 
why you have so long delayed coniplying with their lordships’ order?” 
is interrogatory from the Admiralty messenger threw a thoughtful shade 
over Billy’s open brow ; and, after a slight consideration, he replied, ‘‘I got un- 
der weigh the very instant I could command a clean shirt to appear before their 
lordships in, and cruised in a lubberly leathera convenience, drawn by four half- 
starved horses. I kept the yuarter-deck, with a good look-out ahead, and at 
times conn’d the consarn, by desiring coachee to starboard, or port, as occasion 
required. At the half-way house he shortened sail, and hove-to, and ordered a 
lass of grog; this made me call for two, or three, and I remainedin the same 
ouse till the day previous to yesterday ; when finding the tide ebbing fast out 
of my money-locker, at nearly low water I again got under weigh, and made all 
the sail I could carry for the Admiralty, and here I am.” 

“ You are a tum one,” said the messenger, “ but a shorter yarn must be gi- 
ven to Sir Evan.” 

‘* Why, then, if it must be concise, say I was drunk.” 

**If I do, your commission as lieutenant will be cancelled. Be advised by 
me, and say you were taken very ill on the road; and we must cook up a sick 
eertificate.” 

“What?” said Billy, looking sternly at him; ‘tell a lie, a cowardly lie, at 
my time of life. Look you, sir, as man or boy, I never wilfully told a lie, and 
at the age of fifty it istoo late tobegin. Tell him I was drank.” And Billy 
setedind to the Royal William at Spithead, still the oldest midshipman in his 
Majesty's fleet. 

n my alighting from the heavy coach, early in the year 1795, at the India 
Arms, Gosport, the first person who noticed me was this most eccentric midship- 
man ; he was seated on a low settle, by the large kitchen fire of that respectable 
house, with an outside rummer of darkish liquor. 

“What cheer, young squeaker; and what ship are you bound for?” 

“The Bardeur, sir.” 

“ Do you like grog !” 

“T don’t know, sir; for I never tasted it.” 

“Here, then,” said he, kindly getting off the settle, and putting it to my 
lips ; ‘‘take a swig, and let me know if it is stiffenough. Old Mother does not 
make good nor-westers this month, the last score not being paid up.” 

All of this was lost on my comprehension, and the only thing I understood was, 
that I must give an opinion on its merits, and accordingly swallowed some with 
great difficulty, for to me it was nauseous. 

Billy contemplated my wry faces and aversion with astonishment and indig- 
nation ; ‘‘ You must alter very materially to make a sailor, young squeaker.” 
And he resumed his seat on the settle, where I am told a gentleman once left 
him basting a roasting goose, with a glass of grog beside him ; made a voyage to 
the East Indies, came back, and found Billy in the same place, employed in the 
same manner. 

~~ Culver, to the best of my recollection, was a short, thickset man, with 
rotundity of body, and a red, well-pimpled, or grog-blossom face ; and long, long 
ago, might invariably have been found on the settle by the kitchen fire of the In- 
dian Arms, Gosport, busily employed in superintending bird or beast, revolving 
on the old-fashioned spit; and if it required basting, Billy was nothing averse to 
perform that part of the culinary duty. 

A greenhorn of a lieutenant, who had recently been entered for provisions on 
board the Royal William, as supernumerary waiting fora passage to the West 
Indies, at one p. m. disagreeably surprised Billy in his usual avocation of bast- 
ing a fine goose. As the day was warm, Billy sat without his coat, his shirt- 
sleeves tucked up, and an oversized ladle in his hands. 

“Mr. Culver, I presume,” said Greenhorn. 

“Tam called Billy Culver,” said our friend, removing the little three-cor- 
nered hat from his capacious cocoa-nut. 

“Tam extremely sorry to announce to you, Mr. Culver—” 

“ Billy, if you please, sir.” 

“Well, then, if it will soften the unpleasant information, Mr. William Cul- 
ver—" 

“T answer to no other name but Billy Culver,” replied our old friend ; ‘but 
I see you are heated, sir, try a swig out of my rummer;” and he presented his 
large Blass, with the reddish liquor, to the young officer, who thankfully drank 
till Billy called, “ Belay there,” and the officer, after drawing breath, in a cour- 
teous manner said, 

“Tt is my unpleasant duty to arrest you, as absent without leave, and convey 
you, as a prisoner, on board the Royal William guardship.” 

“ This is very mal-d-propos, as I was to dine with some friends on the fine 
bird before you ; but I will put on my coat and attend you to old Grimsby, who 
is very harsh, as I am only a few days over my leave of absence granted by him. 
May I beg the favour of you not to let it burn till I can send the cook in?” 
So saying, Billy slipped on his coat, and slipped out of the back-door, and very 
soon reported himself as come on board to first lieutenant Grimsby. 

“Mr. Culver, you have overstaid your time three days, and I have sent Lieu- 
tenant Greevhorn to bring you off under an arrest ; have you seen him ?” 

“Dear me, how strange!” said Billy, endeavouring to look very innocent ; 
“after taking our nooner together, (by this he meant a glass of grog, a bad 
custom in vogue among seamen, even in these days of refinement and re- 
form,) I left him in full uniform, basting a goose roasting by the kitchen 
fire of the India Arms, Gosport; and if you will please to allow me to fulfil 
an indispensable engagement this day, I will, on my passage, make known to 
him your commands.” 

“Send him off instantly, sir; such co&duct is particularly unbecoming in an 
officer or a gentleman.” 

And our acquaintance Lieutenant Greenhorn was ever after facetiously termed 
Goose Gibbey. I believe Billy’s objections to being the youngest lieutenant 
were in course of time conquered, and that he died in a rank I never expect to 
obtain, that of post captain. 

SiR SIDNEY SMITH. 

This chivalrous Knight of the Sword has been removed, I trust, toa better 
world. I remember him well, and have him in “my mind's eye” as he stepped 
on the quarter-deck of H. M. frigate “ El! Carmen,” lying in Aboukir Bay, 
Egypt, in the latter part of the year 1801. He was then of middling stature, 
good looking, with tremendous moustachios, a pair of penetrating black eyes, an 
intelligent countenance, with a gentlemanly air, expressive of good nature and 
kindness of heart. 

“Captain Selby,” said the hero of Acre, “ if you will do me the honour tobe 
guided by my advice, we will make a passage that shall astonish the world.” 

For we were ordered to England to announce our success over the French ar- 
my in Egypt, which by convention, were to be sent as prisoners of war to Tou- 
lon ; and Captain Selby did follow Sir Sidney's advice, and did astonish the 
world, but it was by the length of time we took to accomplish the passage. A 
sloop of war, which sailed a fortnight after us with duplicates, arrived exactly 
that time before us, by which contretemps Captain Selby lost knighthood and 
five hundred pounds, the usual reward of bearing such news as we were freighted 
with. 

“Tt is not the lot of mortals tocommand success,” said Addison, but we did 
more in “ Ell Carmen ;” we endeavoured to deserve it, for by the advice of Sir 
Sidney we hugged the Barbary coast close, in hopes of receiving the land-wind 

at night. Alas! everything turned out the reverse of our expectations; the 
Jand-wind disdained to fill our sails, but the lee-wind blew hard upon us, and 
nearly wrecked the old tub off Cape Dern. She was a Spanish frigate, captured 
and brought into the service in the late war with that afflicted nation, the fairest 
portion of the globe, so long a prey to intestine divisions and extenal war. Their 
conduct to the aboriginal inhabitants of the southern continent of America has 
surely drawn down the vengeance of a God of justice for their nefarious and 
blood-thirsty treatment of a mild race of inoffensive people, whose last heroic 
ehief stretched by these hell-hounds on live coals, his patient suffering under tor- 
ture, his magnanimous’ saying to this fellow-sufferer ere his tongue swelled with 
fervid heat, refused its power of utterance, “ Am I then on a bed of roses?” 
Who can contemplate these diabolical deeds, and wonder that they are so af- 
flictedt ‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, saith the Lord,’“and behold in 
them His words are fear‘ully fulfilled. Look at this once far-famed nation, not 
long back the first in rank and power, when the gallant Francis I. of France 
wrote as their captive from the field of Pavier, “ ieten, we have lost all but 
our honour ;” or when their proud ‘‘ Armada” swept the British Channel, and 
their gorgeous ensigns overshadowed the union jack, intending, by their thumb- 
serews and hellish devices, to bend our free necks to bigotry and slavery’s chains. 
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lt was then Britain’s hardy sons and England's iron-bound coast defeated, by the 
help of God, their ambitious pealee—tiet my feelings are running me off my 
course, and, with this admonition, England, look to thine acts in India and 
Africa! I will return to my tale of what happened long, long ago. Behold this 
Spanish tub, (age unknown) under close-reefed topsails and reefed courses, going 
one foot ahead, and two feet to leeward ; a thick haze—no observation for two 
days previous—wind blowing dead on shore—a sneezer and no mistake—first 
lieutenant fidgety, and with the gunner securing guns with hammocks, hausers, 
and cleets, for the heaviness of the sea made her roll gunnel to, and great ap- 
prehensions were entertained of the bolts drawing, and setting our eighteen- 
pounders free, the consequence of which would be instant destruction. 

Sir Sidney's good-humoured countenance acquired a very sedate cast, and 
Captain Selby gazed eagerly to leeward and evinced great anxiety, for we only 
guessed at our situation, which, by our dead reckoning, was sufficiently near 
the horrible coast of Barbary to justify more apprehension than was openly 
displayed. 

“Get a cast of the deep sea-lead, Mr. Mowbray,” said the captain, address- 
ing Old Soundings, the master. 

** Ayg ay, sir.” 

‘Men in the weather chains, and pass the line along; all ready, forward 
from the weather cathead ; heave without shortening sail, Mr. Mowbray, for fear 
we have no room to spare ; look at her wake.” 

“She falls to leeward like a sand-barge, fifty fathoms up and down,” called 
the master, ‘‘ and no bottom.” 

“« Examine the arming, master,” said Sir Sidney, ‘“ the ship labours much.” 

“Tt has not struck bottom, Sir Sidney. I believe it a bold shore and an iron- 
bound coast, steep and inaccessible.” 

7 anos were wrecked in a sloop commanded by the Hon. Courtney 
oyle!” 

“ Yes, Sir Sidney, near Arab’s Tower, a very different coast to the one direct- 
ly to leeward.” 

The short autumnal day was closing in; the sun had set in the midst of heavy 
clouds, nearly obscure with heavy mist, but casting a red and threatening fare- 
well glance at us, who still plodded on one foot ahead and two to leeward, pitch- 
ing bows under, and nearly burying herself in water. 

Soundings and myself had charge of the middle watch, though few got any 
sleep on this dreary long night. Ihad nominal charge, Mr. Mowbray de facto ; 
the captain did not think a boy quite competent to the serious duty that might 
devolve on him for making Cape Dern suddenly in such a sea as was then run- 
ning. Ensconced under the weather bulwark, being tired of listening to the 
groaning and creaking timbers of the ‘‘ Ell Carmen,” as she laboured and strain- 
ed through the mountainous waves that frequently broke upon and half filled 
the waste, added to these melodies the clanking of the chain pumps, gave 
every tone but a lively tenor. 

“* Mowbray,” said J, “‘cheer me with a short yarn of your adventures among 
the Monsieurs, when wrecked with Captain Boyle.” 

“ Agreed, my boy ; and as Sir Sidney, and the captain have (tired of watch- 
ing) gone down for their middle watches, send the youngster to forage.” 

This produced salt junk and a glass of grog, which animated Soundings suf- 
ficiently to begin his short yarn, after having again cautioned the look-out men 
to look well for the land to leeward, and taking up a position in the topsail hal- 
yard rack, he commenced as follows :— 

“MOWBRAY’S YARN. 

“T think I have described our reaching the shore on rafts and being saved 
from the tender mercies of the Bedouin Arabs by a French party of cavalry, who 
arrived very opportune; I imagine you have heard me speak of these things.” 
“One hundred times,” I was on the point of exclaiming, but checked myself, 
for the master’s tale was a standing dish in our gun-room, and came with the 
wine on the dinner-table daily, the name of the Hon. Courtenay Boyle always 
producing the following yarn. 

‘“‘T have a recollection of having told you how hard we fared in Alexandria, 
even during the time of ‘ Kleber ;’ but when that excellent general (the very 
best and most skilful Frenchman in Egypt) fell beneath the assassin’s dagger, 
our treatment was abominably cruel. His successor, Menou, (whom many peo- 
ple suspected,) chose to throw the suspicion on us, the English prisoners of war, 
and, to give publicity to his suspicions, placed us in a circle round the stake that 
the wretched youth was impaled on. Never, no never, shall I forget the bloody 
and brutal sight. The French army formed three sides of a square near the 
palm trees on the Desert side, and close to Alexandria; the open space was to 
allow the ingress of the Bedouin Arabs, who flocked in countless numbers to see 
their countryman die by the dreadful death of impalement. The drums beat to 
arms by daylight, and our ferocious guards urged our immediate march; we 
were then placed, with scoffs, jeers, insults and curses, close around where the 
stake was intended tu be planted immediately. The garrison had formed, on 
came the advanced guard, the prisoner, and the executioner, bearing the stake. 
The misguided youth, clad in a loose frock, such as carters wear in England, and 
bareheaded, walked to the scene of his torments with a firm step, head elevated, 
and eyes expressive of a mind at peace, stored with undaunted courage ; his 
guard now reversed arms, while the hands struck up a solemn dirge, and the 
youthful prisoner, for I do not think he had reached twenty-five years, was 
conducted into the centre of the guard ; the slight covering was then removed, 
and a better proportioned, athletic youth never stripped; he was then forcibly 
thrown on his face, his hands and feet secured, and the stake, which was hard 
wood pointed, driven by the executioner along his back-bone. A horrid yell of 
anguish announced the commencement of hia sufferings. He was an enthu- 
siast, and conceived his Koran advised himto be a murderer. Poor youth! he 
expiated such misconceptions by suffering torments that the ingenuity of the 
Indians could not rival. The wretched youth was then raised, and the stake 
placed in the socket of a shaft sunk deep in the sand, with his face and naked 
body turned to the sun, that fiercely glared upon him. Although protected by 
light clothing from its rays, I felt melting beneath its intense heat, greatly aug- 
mented by reflection from the white sand on which we stood. O God! it was 
a pitiable sight to see that manly form, in the image of his Maker, so borne up, 
the muscles and veins standing out like cords on his body, throat, and legs, while 
every nerve quivered with excessive anguish; but his face, that expressed man- 
ly courage and resignation, now was flushed with angony ; while the eyes, pro- 
truding from the sockets, looked up for supplication for aid, as he loudly invo- 
ked his prophet, intermingled with cries for water, water. To these dreadful 
heart-rending cries we were compelled to listen, and our sight was shocked 
by the unutterable agony that convulsed his body till the hour of noon, when we 
were marched back to our caravansary or prison—the crowd of Arabs driven out 
of the square—the troops dismissed to their quariers, leaving a strong guard 
round the victim of cruelty, who writhed upon his stake with undiminished pow- 
er of suffering. That night I could not sleep, for his dreadful cries still rang in 
my ears. Again we had to march at daylight and circle round the stake, where 
the wretched youth still retained life, with power to utter hollow groans that 
nearly congealed my blood ; but when my sight beheld the effect on his manly 
form from that night of agonized sufferings, | closed my eyes, nor would I open 
them again to be blasted by such a sight ofhorror. The eyes and lips had been 
torn away by the birds of prey, who, disturbed at their banquet on his body, still 
wheeled in circles above our heads, uttering loud discordant screams, while 
clouds of insects were eating himalive.—(‘T'o be continued.) 





[See Supplementary Sheet of this day for several interestirg articles. ] 





) LIVERPOOL.—Steam ship President is to sail November 2d. 

The Steam packet President, M. M. Keane commander, will take 1000 tohs freight, 
(and affords a favorable opportunity for shipments of goods which require to go in Bri- 
tish vessels) which will be taken at fair rates of freight. Her accommodations for pas- 
sage are admirably adapted forcomfort. For freight or passage apply to 

oct23tf WADSWORTH & SMITH, No. 4 Jones’ Lane. 








R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 104 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘* One of the most important results of 
Mr. Waliace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. ‘‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 


TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway,two doors above the Carlton House ; where they 
will Constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best Londen manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jevellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident that tor quality of workmanship and tastefuldesign they cannot be sur- 
passed. oct 17-3m. 

LAWY is wanted toteach Music on Piano Forte—Acddress Principal of the Mary- 

land Seminary, Pikesville, near Baltimore, post-paid. She must be thorough ly 
competent to take advanced pupils, and must shew the bes! references as :egards mo- 
ral character. If she can play on other instruments, teach French, &c., an increased 
compensation will be given. oct. 17-4t. 














‘0 Southern Families.— An English ag long experience in tuition, wishes lo en- 
gage herself as Governess in a family residing in the South. She pos- 





sesses a thorough knowledge of French, Italian, Music, and Drawing, and all the 
branches ofa polite education. Thebest references can be given. For cards of ad- 
dress apply at the Albion office ; ifby letter (post paid) addressed Miss C. D., who will 
immediately reply. oc 


t3tf 





October 24, 








D*: BLLIOTT, Coulis, and Ophthahnic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 


9 st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
’ Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr, Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. : 
The pet to enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance an¢ ;10tion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. . 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 





A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wallst., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
e Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of the various noted Brands, sizes and qualities of Segars. Also, a general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c.; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobaceo,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 

sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 


A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever a before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 

ic ; in one day I was — relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as I 
Fave not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my feliow citizens. Your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK R.LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 
To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in diferent diseases and injuries, viz : 
No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Voloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emoliient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Uleers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butisa more powerful pre. 
aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
4 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W. POWELL, M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
7 Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap- 


pointed to sail :— 
From Bristol From New York 
On Saturday, 12th Sept. On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov ; oe _ ‘Tuesday, 8th Dec. 
Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wmes, &c, $130—steward’s fees 








The ship can take about 200 tons freight. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply prreonely or by letter, to 
Oct. 10—tf ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 
larly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
oe New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com 
mander, wiil sail: 
From New York. 
ist December, 





From London. 
Ist November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, M. M. Keane, ,commander, will sail : 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
2d November, Ist January, 1841, Ist December, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agents office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMIT if 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Oct tf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
sip UTICA, J. B Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th cea enyl © June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 1 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agerit in New York BOYD & HiINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th ——7 month. Having made a new a for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 











Ships. Masters. Days of one from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16,July 8 

lowa W. W. Pell, “ 24, “ 16,June 8} “ 8, April 1, “ 16 

Burgundy, D. Lines, ea Se he Se. 8, Aug. 1 


Rhone, J. A. Wotten, 


“' 46;March 8 “ 24\Jan. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson, ma * #F 


“ 6, July 8| “ 8,May 1, “ 16 
“ 











’ 

y 

Villede Lyon, {C. Stoddard, Dec. 8, “ 24, 1; *@ «616, * 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “* 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr| “ 16,May 8, ‘“ 24 Marchi, “ 16, “ 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr. “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 5| “ 8,July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sal on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ; ; 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, > i 1S -o  *. 27, a. © 
Gladiator, T Britton, } * 20, 20, ‘ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, To. 1,3ume 1, Ot 1° % *  * 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, ® 10, “ 10) “ 27 a. * 


zy 


Quebec, *. H. Hebard, > F 
Philadelphia, {E E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 
. BF, 


“« 90, “* 20, ‘ 20 April 7; Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
1)“ 37, © 47, « 





Samson, R. Sturgis, | en *“ 'H.? F * &.* & 
President, J. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20,“ 20May 7,Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, iR. Griswold, | ian a a Se 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 20, “* 20, “™ Q0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken thet the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
: GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st, 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, “33, “ 13, “ 33/8ept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19, “ ig & 7 & 7 « 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, “« 95, « 95) “© 19, «© #48, “« 43 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April UI “19 “ 19 “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, — ee 7. “ 7% Of 6 85 8S 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 2 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “19, “ 49, “ 19) “ 7 «6 7“ 7 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, omg ¢ 33, *« 13, “ 13 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7 “ 7 * 95, * 95, “ 2% 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, ™ J3.Nov 1, March 1, July 12 
Columbus, |Cropper, “19 “ 19, & I9 @ 7 & 7, “© 7 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “95, “ 95 “ go « 33, “ 13, “ 13 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June I} “ 19, “ 19, “ 49 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, . 7% & q, “ 7 « of 6 695, “ 9% 


United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 18, “ 13\Dec. 1, April 1}; Aug. 1 
4s 


England, B. L. Waite, ee aS a ae a 7 
Garrick, A.8.Paimer,| “9%, * &% @ SF * 13, © 1%.) I 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guinexs, including wines. stores, aud bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South Amenca, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL © co Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
8, Siddons, Sheridan, and Carrick, 

nr aye ae E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 

WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 
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1840, 


EMBARKATION AND CONVEYANCE OF NAPOLEON 
FROM FREJUS TO ELBA. 

Narrative of the Embarkation and Conveyance of Napoleon from Frejus to 
Elba, in the Undaunted Frigate, with Personal Anecdotes and Opinions of 
the Ex-Emperor on the Voyage, and after his occupation of that Island. 

BY CAPTAIN SIR THOMAS USSHER, R. N. C.B., K. C. H. 


In 1813 I was stationed, in the Undaunted frigate, in the Gulf of Lyons, 
with the Redwing, Sir John Sinclair, and the Espoir, the Hon. Captain Spen- 
cer, under my orders. The latter, who had joined some time before, had 
brought me letters and papers from England, in which were various reports of 
the reverses of the French army, and of the probable downfall of the Emperor 
Napoleon, with many speculations and surmises thereupon, and hinting at the 
possibility of his attempting to make his escape to America. The Courier 
newspaper even went so far as to insert in its columns a minute description of 
the Emperor's person, in case the attempt should be made. Singularly 
enough, I cut out the paragraph in question, and wafered it on the book-case 
in my cabin, jokingly observing to the other Captains, who happened to be 
dining with me about that time, that they had better take a copy of it, as he 
might possibly come our way,—little imagining at the time I made this ob- 
servation, that a few short months would see him at the very table at which 
we were then sitting. The Redwing and Espoir afterwards returned to Eng- 
land, and I remained through the winter cruising off the coast of France. 

On the 24th of April, 1814, about ten o'clock at night, being about five or 
six leagues from the town of Marseilles, in company with the Euryalus, Cap- 
tain Charles Napier, then under my orders, my attention was attracted by a 
brilliant light in the direction of and seemingly coming from the town, which I 
conjectured was an illumination for some important event. I began to think 
the Courier might prove after all to be atrue prophet. Every exertion was 
then made, and every sail set, in both ships, to work up the bay. At daybreak 
we were close off the land. All was apparently quiet in the batteries,—not a 
flag flying,—ror were the telegraphs (which was uniformly the case on the ap- 

roach of anenemy) at work. Everything betokened that some great change 

ad taken place. The morning was serene and beautiful, with a light wind 
from the soutlward. Eager to know what had happened, but above all things 
anxious to hear (for who that has experienced the horrers and miseries of war 
can wish for its continuance’) that peace had been restored, I pushed in to- 
wards the island of Pomegue, which protects the anchorage of the bay of Mar- 
seilles. To guard against surprise, however, should such be attempted, I took 
the precaution of clearing the ship for action, and made signal to the Euryalus 
to shorten sail, that, in the event of the batteries opening unexpectedly upon 
the Undaunted, my friend, Captain Napier, by whose judgment and gallant 
conduct I had on former occasions profited, might render me any necessary 
assistance, in the event of being disabled. We now showed our colours, and 
hoisted a flag of truce and the royal standard of the Bourbons, whith the 
ship’s tailor had made during the night, at the main. This flag had not been 
displayed on the French coast for a quarter of acentury. Thus equipped, we 
were allowed to appioach within gunshot, when we observed men coming into 
the battery, and almost immediately a shot struck us onthe the main deck. 
Finding it was not their intention to allow us to proceed, I ordered the ships 
to be wore round, and hauled down the flag of truce and the standard. While 
wearing, a second shot was fired, which dropped under the counter. This un- 
usual and unwarrantable departure from the rules of civilized warfare I re- 
solved to notice in the only way such attacks ought to be noticed, determined 
at once, and in the promptest and most energetic way, to convince our assail- 
ants, that, under no circumstances, was the British flag to be insulted with 
impunity. I, therefore, again wore round, and arriving within point-blank shot 
of the battery, poured in a broadside, which swept it completely ; and, in five 
minutes, not a man was to be seen near the guns: it was entirely abandoned. 
I now made sail for a second battery, and by signal directed the Euryalus to 
close, intending to anchor off the town. Shortly afterwards, observing a boat 
with a flag of truce standing out of the harbour, I shortened sail to receive it. 
On coming alongside, I found she had or. board the Mayor and municipal offi- 
cers of Marseilles, who had come from the town to apologise for the conduct 
pursued by the batteries, an intimating that it was an unauthorised act of some 
of the men. They informed me of the abdication of Napoleon, and the form- 
aticn of a Provisional Government at Paris; and I congratulated them on the 
change. I assured these gentlemen that, with respect to the conduct of the 
batteries, I could have no hesitation in forgiving all that had past, and that I 
only hoped J might be as easily forgiven for the part I had taken,—that, to 
prove my confidence in the honour and loyalty of their city, I should anchor 
my ship abreast of the town,—a proposition they did not seem very much to 
approve of. I then made sail with the Euryalus in company, and dropped an- 
chor in the mouth of the harbour, that I might be the better able to take ad- 
vantage of any circumstances that might occur. Captain Napier and myself 
then proceeded in the barge of the Euryalis towards the land. We found a 
dense crowd collected at the landing-place, who, as we stopped to inguire for 
the pratique officers, rushed into the water, and, scizing the bow, hauled her 
by main force on shore. Never did I witness such a scene as now presented 
itself, as, almost choked by the embraces of old and young, we were hoisted 
on their shoulders, and hurried along we knew not whither. I certainly did 
not envy the situation of my friend, Captain Napier, whom I saw most loving- 
ly embraced by an old lady with one eye, from whom he endeavoured in vain 
to extricate himself, not using, I must admit, the most gentle terms our lan- 
guage affords. 

In this way we arrived at the Hotél de Ville, amidst loud cries of ‘ Vivent 
les Anglais!’ We were here received by vur friends, who had come with the 
flag of truce in the morning, but who were evidently not prepared for such a 
visit from us now. Indeed, under any other circumstances, we should not 
have been justified in appearing then as we did. Conscious, however, that 
we had no infectious diseas@ on board, and had not visited any part of the 
Mediterranean where the plague prevails, we endeavoured to quiet their fears, 
and satisfy them that no danger was to be apprehended from our visit. This 
infringement, however, of their sanitory laws (the observance of which they 
consider so essential to their safety) they appeared to feel deeply, though I 
gave them every assurance of the healthy state of the ships. Besides, as I 
observed, it was no act of ours, but had been forced upon us by themselves, 
and under circumstances which we could not very well control. They said 
there was no previous instance of their sanitory laws having been violated, ex- 
cept by Napoleon, when he landed from Egypt. They then invited us, with 
true French politeness, into the Maison de Ville, remarking, at the same time, 
how much their city had suffered in the reign of Louis XIV. from the dreadful 
plague,—a magnificent picture of which, by David, showing some of the hor- 
rors of that visitation, hung in one of the principal rooms of the building. 
They now polite!y requested us to wait on the General incommand. We 
found that officer attending high mass at the cathedral: and it is hardly possi- 
ble to describe his astonishment, and the excitement caused by seeing two 
British naval officers, in their uniforms, in the midst of the congregation. I 
went up to the General, who received me with great apparent cordiality, and 
with considerable tact (for we were at that time the greater *‘ lion” of the two) 
invited us to join the procession (I thinkitwas that of the Virgin), for which 
preparations had been made, and which was about to set out from the church 
where we then were, 

The streets through which we passed were excessively crowded,—so much 
so, that it was with the utmost difficulty the procession could make its way 
at all. The predominance of old people and children among the crowd was 
remarkable. Observing upon this to some of the municipal officers, they told 
me that this was ceused by the conscription, which had swept off, without dis- 
tinction, (like another plague,) all the young men who were capable of bearing 
arms, causing indescribable misery not only here, but everywhere throughout 
Prance. ‘ Happy, indeed, were these poor people at seeing us amongst them, 
the harbingers of peace, which many of them, had so long and ardently de- 
sired. 4 this was the prevailing feeling among them their whole demea- 
nour amply testified, as, with vociferations loud and vehement of “ Vivent les 
Anglais!” they plainly to'd us we were not unwelcome visitors. 

On arriving near the General’s house 
refreshment, which we did: . 
tient, and were not satisfied 
them. 

I began now to reflect on the singular and difficult circumstances in which 
I was placed, and the responsibility I was incurring, being positively without 
any information on which I could rely as to the state of atlairs outside of Mar 
seilles. Nevertheless, as I knew the ships were prepared for any emergency 
that might happen, and in the hands of Lieutenant Hastings, my First Lieu- 
tenant, in whose zeal and gallantry I had the createst possible confidence, I 
did not think there was much cause for apprehension eat what might. I 
had en idea, indeed, that this enthusiasm would not last. In the midst of all 
this rejoicing I received a communication from the Commandant of the town, 
informing me that he had been instructed by his superior, the Prince of Ess- 
ling, the Governor of Toulon, and Commander-in-Chief of the district, to or- 
der us to our ships, and to allow of no further communication 
flags of truce. : 


weewere invited to take some 
but the populace outside were very impa- 
till we again made our appearance amongst 


excepting by 
I replied to this somewhat insolent mandate by declaring my 
determination to remain where I was, telling the Commandant pretty plainly 
thet I should not comply with the Prince’s orders. I knew my strencth, and 
that tue ships, from their position, had the entire command of the town. The 
Prince then intimated that he would march 3000 men against the town: ‘his 
also, I was prepared for. " wi 


During this angry discussion, Colonel Campbell, the English Commissioner, 
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arrived, bringing with him a very important note. I immediately waited upon 
him. He informed me that, when four posts from Marseilles, he had heard 
I was in communication with the town, which had induced him to hasten his 
journey, in order to put me in possession of Lord Castlereagh’s instructions, 
relative to the mission with which he was charged. He informed me that he 
had left the Emperor Napoleon on the road, pursuing his journey to St. Tro- 
pez, from which place it had been arranged he was to embark, accompanied 
by the envoys of the Allied Sovereigns. I immediately made arrangements 
for quitting the harbour of Marseilles, and, on the following morning (April 
26th) set sail for St. Tropez, leaving Captain Napier in command of the 
station. ad 

On arriving off St. Tropez, on the 27th, we hoisted a red flag at the main, 
bearing the distinguishing signal agreed upon with Colonel Campbell at Mar- 
seilles. A boat immediately came out of the haroour, with a Lieutenant from 
the French frigate Dryade, commanded by the Comte de Montcabré, who was 
lying there with the Victorieuse corvette. The Comte sent his Lieutenant 
to inform me that the Emperor Napoleon had abdicated, and that the Comte 
de Monteabré had ordors from the Provisional Government to remain at St. 
Tropez, with the Victorieuse, for the purpose of conducting the Emperor to 
the island of Elba, the sovereignty of which isiand had been guaranteed to 
him by the Allied Sovereigns. At this moment a boat came alongside with an 
Austrian officer, Major Sinclair, despatched from Frejus by Colonel Campbell, 
to inform me that, atthe particular request of the ~ sande the Commission- 
ers of the Allied Sovereigns had thought proper to change the place of em- 
barkation, requesting me to proceed to Frejus Bay. Frejus is an open road- 
siead, five or six leagues to the north of St. Tropez. Here it was Napoleon 
landed on his return from Egypt. On arriving at the anchorage I received a 
note from Colonel Campbell, informing me that horses had been sent down 
from the town, and an orderly serjeant placed at my disposal, to carry on any 
communication with the town, which lies on a height, three or four miles fro: 
the anchorage. I took advantage of this conveyance, and immediately waited 
on Colonel Campbell, who, although suffering severely from his wounds, ac- 
companied me immediately to the Chapeau Rouge, a small hotel, (and I believe 
the only one in i’rejus,) where Napoleon was lodged ; and, whatever my pre- 
vious feelings might have been towards this, the most powerful and constant 
enemy the country ever had to contend with, Iam proud to confess all resent- 
ment and uncharitable feeling (if any ever existed) quickly vanished, and I 
felt all the delicacy of the situation in which circumstances the most extraordi- 
nary had placed me. 

His faithful follower in adversity, Comte Bertrand, was in attendance, and 
having announced Colonel Campbell and myself, we were immediately receiv- 
ed by him. Napoleon was dressed in the regimentals of the Vieille Garde, 
and wore the star of the Legion of Honour. He wall:ed forward to meet me, 
with a book open in his hand, to wlich he occasionally referred, when asking 
me questions about Elba, and the voyage thither. He received us with great 
condescension and politeness ; his manner was dignified, but he appeared to 
feel his fallen state. Having asked me several questions regarding my ship, 
he invited us to dine with him, upon which we .retired. I was shortly after- 
wards waited upon by Comte Bertrand, who presented me with inventories of 
the baggage, carriages, horses, &c., belonging tothe Emperor. I immediately 
made arrangements for receiving them, and then demanded an interview with 
all the envoys of tue Allied Sovereigns, feeling that, placed in a position of 
such peculiar responsibility and delicacy, it was necessary for me to learn from 
them the instructions they had received from their respective Sovereigns, that 
I might shape my conduct accordingly ; and particularly to know from them in 
what way Napoleon was to be received on arriving on board the Undaunted, 
as I was desirous of treating him with that generosity towards a fallen enemy 
which is ever congenial to the spirit and feelings of Englishmen. They in- 
formed me that their instructions were precise, and that he was styled, by the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau, Emperor and Sovereign of the Island of Elba I 
still entertained doubts as to the propriety of receiving him with a royal salute, 
but Colonel Campbell (in order to remove every doubt on that subject) showed 
me Lord Castlereagh’s instructions to him, which were conclusive. I now is- 
sued orders to embark the Emperor’s baggage, carriages, and horses; in the 
midst of which the Dryade, French frigate, and Victorieuse corvette arrived in 
the Roads, and anchored. The Comte de Montcabré, on landing, expressed 
his surprise to my First Lieutenant, on seeing the baggage in the boats ; but 
on being presented to the Emperor, shortiy after, and learning his intention of 
embarking on board the Undaunted, he returned to his ship, and sailed out of 
the bay, with the Victorieuse in company. The corvette was to have remain- 
ed at Elba, in the Emperor's service. The party at table consisted of Prince 
Schouwalloff, Russian Envoy, Baron Koller, Austrian Envoy, Comte Truxos, 
Prussian Envoy, and our Envoy, Colonel Campbell, Comte Clam, Aide-de- 
Camp to Prince Schwartzenburgh, Comte Bertrand, Drouet, and myself. The 
Emperor did not appear at all reserved, but, on the contrary, entered freely in- 
to conversation, and kept it up with great animation. He appeared to show 
particular attention to Baron Koller, who sat at his right hand, talking of his 
intentions of building a large fleet. He alluded to the Dutch Navy, of which 
he had formed a very mean opinion ; he said that he had improved the navy, 
by sending able naval architects to Holland, and that he had built some fine 
ships there. The Austerlitz, he said, was one of the finest ships in the world ; 
in speaking of her he addressed himself to Prince Schouwalloff, who did not 
seem to like the allusion. He said the only use he could make of the old 
Dutch men-of-war was to fit them to carry horsestolreland. He talked of the 
Elbe, and said the importance of that river was little known; that the finest 
timber for ship-building could be brought there, at a small expense, from Po- 
land, &c. &c. 

I slept this night at Frejus, and was awoke at four in the morning by two of 
the principal inhabitants, who came into my room, to implore me to embark 
the Emperor as quick as possible, they having received intelligence that the 
Army of Italy, lately under the command of Eugene Beauharnois, was broken 
up,—that the soldiers were entering France in large bodies, and were as de- 
voted as ever to their chief. These gentlemen appeared apprehensive that 
the Emperor might put himself at their head. I informed them, that J had no 
more to do with embarking the Emperor than they had; and referred them to 
the envoys, to make known their fears and misgivings, who I dare say were as 
little pleased as 1 was, in being awoke at so unseasonable an hour; however, 
as it was pretty evident that Napoleon was in no hurry to quit the shores of 
France, and appeared to have some motive for remaining, the envoys became 
rather uneasy, and requested me to endeavour to prevail upon him to embark 
thatday. In order to meet their wishes, I demanded an interview, and point- 
ed out to the Emperorthe uncertainty of winds, and the difficulty I should 
have in landing in the boat, should the wind change to the southward, and 
drive ina swell upon the beach, which from the appearance of the weather, 
might probably happen before many hours; in which case, I should be obliged 
for the safety of H. M. ship to puttosea. I then took my leave, and went on 
aes and at ten o'clock received the following note from Colonel Camp- 

rell :— 

** Dear Ussher,—The Emperor is not very well, and wishes to delay em- 
barking for a few hours, if you think it will be possible then ; that you may 
not be kept in suspense, he begs you will leave one of your officers here, who 
can make a signal to your ship when it is necessary to prepare, and he will send 
previous warning: also I think you had better come up, or send and we can 
fix a signal, such as a white sheet at the end of the street. The bearer has 
orders to place at your disposal a hussar and a horse, whenever you wish to 
go up or down; let me know your wishes by bearer. You will find me at 
General Koller’s. ; Y ours truly, 

© 10 am. N. Camesetn.” 

Napoleon finding that it was my determination to put to sea, saw the neces- 
sity of yielding to circumstances ; Bertrand was accordingly directed to have 
the carriages ready at seven o'clock ; and about quarter before seven I waited 
on the Emperor, to inform him, that my barge was at the beach. I remained 
alone with him in his room at the inn, until the carriage which was to convey 
him to my boat was announced. He walked up and down the room, apparent- 
ly in deep thought. There was now a loud noise in the street ; upon which I 
remarked, that a French mob was the worst of all mobs, (I hardly knew why 
I made this remark): he replied, “Yes, they are a fickle people; they are 
like a weathercock.’’ At this moment, Comte Bertrand announced the car- 
riages; he immediately put on his sword, which was lying on the table, and 
said, ** Allons, Capitaine.” I turned from him to feel if my sword was loose 
in the scabbard, fancying I might have occasion to use it; the folding-aovrs 
(which opened on a pretty large landing-place) were thrown open, and there 
appeared a number of most respectable-looking people—the ladies in full dress 
—they were perfectly silent, but bowed most profound'y. The Emperor, who 
went up toa very pretty young woman, asked her in a courteous tone, if she 
was married, and how many children she had? He scarcely waited for a ie- 


ply, but bowing to every individual, as he descended the staircase, stepped into | 


his carriage, desiring Baron Koller, myself, and Comte Bertrand (the Mares- 
chal du Palais), to accompany him. The carriage immediately drove off at 
full speed to the beach, followed by the carriages of the envoys. 

On arriving, the scene was deeply interesting ; it was a bright moonlight 
night, with little wind; a regiment of cavalry was drawn up in a!ine upon 
the beach and among the trees. On the carriage approaching, the bugles 
sounded, which, with the neighing of horses, and the noise of the people as- 
sembled to bid a last adieu to their fallen chief, was to me in the highest de- 
gree interesting. 

The Emperor having alighted from the carriage, embraced Prince Schou- 
walloff, who, with Comte Truxos, took leave aud returnedto Paris. He then 




















took my arm: I immediately proceeded towards the barge. Lieutenant Smith, 
nephew to Sir Sidney Smith (who had been some time confined in the Temple 
with Captain Wright), was, by a strange coincidence, the officer of the boat ; 
he came forward and assisted the Emperor along the gang-board into the boat. 
The Undaunted lay close in, with her topsails hoisted, lymg to. On arriving 
alongside, I immediately went up the side to receive the Emperor on the quar- 
ter-deck ; he took his hat off, and bowed to the officers, who were all assem- 
bled on the deck. He immediately then went forward tothe forecastle amongst 
the people, and I found him there talking to some of the men, conversing with 
those among them who understood a little French. Nothing seemed to es- 
cape his observation ; the first thing which attracted his notice, was the num- 
ber of boats; I think we had eleven. Having made all sail, and fired a royal 
salute, I accompanied him to my cabin, and showed him his cot (my cot which 
I had ordered to be prepared for him); he smiled when I said I had no better 
accommodation for him, said that everything was yery comfortable, and was 
sure he should sleep soundly. We now made all sail out of the bay, and 
shaped our course for Elba. At four, his usual hour, he was up and had a 
strong cup of coffee, (his constant eustom); and at seven he came om deck, 
and not the least affected by the motion of the ship. At this moment we were 
exchadging numbers with the Malta (Sir Benjamin Hallowell), standing to- 
wards Genoa, and I telegraphed to him that I had the Emperor Napoleon on 
board. The wind having chinged to the south-east, [ hauled on the larboard 
tack towards Corsica. At ten we breakfasted; Comte Bertrand, Comte 
Drouet, Baron Koller, Col. Campbell, Comte Clam, and the officer of the 
morning watch, were present. Napoleon was in good spirits, and seemed very 
anxivus of showing that, though he had ambition, England also had her share. 
He said that, ever since the days of Cromwell, we had set up extraordinary 
pretensions, and arrogated to ourselves the dominion of the sea; that after the 
peace of Amiens, Lord Sidmouth wished to renew the treaty of commerce 
which had been made by Vergennes after the American War; but that he, 
anxious to encourage the industry of France had expressed his readiness to 
enter into a treaty, not like the former, which it was clear, from the portfolio 
of Versailles must be injurious to the interests of France, but on terms of per- 
fect reciprocity, viz., that if France took so many millicns of English produce, 
England should take back as many millions of French produce in return. Lord 
Sidmouth said, ‘ This is totally new ; I cannot make a treaty on these condi- 
tions. ‘Very well, I cannot force you into a treaty of commerce, any more 
than you can force me, end we must remain as we are, without commercial 
intercourse.” ‘‘ Then,” said Lord Sidmouth, ‘there will be war; for, unless 
the people of England have the advantage of commerce secured to them, which 
they have been accustomed to, they will force me to declare war.” ‘As you 
please. It is my duty to study the just interests of France, and I shall not 
form any treaty of commerce on other principles than those I have stated. 
Then England made Malta a pretext, but all the world knows this was not the 
cause of the war.’ He was sincere in his desire for peace; as a proof of 
whica, he sent his expedition to San Domingo. When, it was remarked by 
Col. Campbell, ‘ that England did not think him sincere, from his refusing a 
treaty of commerce, and sending consuls to Ireland with engineers, to ex- 
amine the harbours.” He laughed, and said, “that was uot necessary, for 
every harbour in England and Ireland, was well known to me ;” and Bertand 
remarked, “that every ambassador and minister was a spy.” Napoleon said, 
that the Americans acknowledged the justness of his principles of commerce ; 
formerly they brought over some millions of tobacco and cotton, took specie in 
return, and then went straight to England, where they furnished themselves 
with British manufactures. He refused to admit their tobacco or cotton, un- 
less they took from France an equivalent in French produce ; they yielded to 
his system as being just. He added, that now England had it all her own way ; 
that there was no power that could successfully oppose her system, and that 
she might now impose on France any treaty she pleased. ‘Les Bourbons, 
pauvres diables!’’ (here he checked himself,) “ils sont de grands seignenrs 
qui se contentent d‘avoir leurs terres et leurs chateaux, mais sile peuple de 
France devient mécontent de cela, et trouve qu’il n’y a pas d’encouragement 
pour leurs manufactures dans |’intérieur tel qu’il devroit avoir, ils seront chassés 
dans six mois. Marseilles, Nantz, Bordeaux, et la céte, ne se soucient pas de 
cela car ils ont toujours le méme commerce, mais dans |'intérieur c’est autre 
chose. Je sais bien comment l’esprit etoit pour moi 4 Tarere, Lyons, et ces 
endroits qui ont des manufactures, et que j’ai encouragé.” He said that Spain 
was the natural friend of France, and enemy of Great Britain, that it was the 
interest of Spain to unite with France in support of their commerce and fo- 
reign possessions, that it was a disgrace to Spain to allow us to hold Gib- 
raltar, it was only to bombard it night and day for a year, and it must _even- 
tually fall. He asked whether we still held Ceuta. He did not invade 
Spain, he said, to put one of his own family on the throne, but to revolu- 
tionize her; to make her a kingdom en régle, to abolish the inquisition, feu- 
dal rights, and the inordinate privileges of certain classes. He spoke also of 
attacking Spain, without a declaration of war and without cause, our seizing 
the frigates bringing home treasure Some one remarked, that we knew 
Spain intended to make common cause with him, as soon as the treasure 
should arrive ; he said he did not want it—all he had was five millions (francs) 
per month. On my asking a question regarding the Walcheren expedition, 
he said, we could not hold Walcheren with less than 14,000 men, halfof whom 
would be lost annually by disease ; and as he had such means in the neighbour- 
hood (at Antwerp,) it could at any time suddenly be attacked,and by dint of supe- 
riority of numbers, must fall; that the expedition against it was on too great a 
scale, and too long preparing, as it gave him time; he told me he wrote from Vi- 
enna, that the expedition was going to Antwerp. He thinks that a coup de main 
with 10,000 men, and with less preparation, would have succeeded ; laughed 
at our ignorance in suffering so much time to be lost, and the loss of a large 
proportion of our Army by disease, in sitting down before Flushing, instead 
of advancing rapidly on Antwerp; and seemed astonished at our Go- 
vernment selecting such a Commander-in-chief for so important an expe- 
dition. 

After breakfast, Napoleon read for some hours and then came on deck about 
two o'clock, and remained two or three hours, occasionally remarking what 
was going forward, as the men were employed in the ordinary duty of the ship, 
mending sails, drawing yarns, exercising the guns, &e. After dinner he re- 
ferred to a map of Toulon harbour, and went over the whole of the operations 
against Lord Hood and General O’Hara ; he commanded the artillery there as 
Major. All the other officers were for a regular siege; he gave in a memoir 
to drive off the fleet from the inner harbour, which, if successful, would place 
the garrison of Toulon in danger ; he said that it was upon this occasion he 
felt the superiority of the new tactic. He related an ancegdote of one of the 
representatives of the people ordering his battery to tire, which unmasked it 
too soon. This evening a small trading vessel passed near us ; I ordered her 
to be examined, and as Napoleon was anxious to know the news, [ desired the 
Captain to be sent on board. Napoleon was walking on the quarter-deck ; he 
had agreat-coat and round hat on; as he was anxious to question the Cap- 
tain, I sent him to him on the after part of the quarter-deck, and afterwards 
ordered him down to my cabin. Supposing that Napoleon was the Captain of 
the ship, he said, ‘‘ Your Captain is the most extraordinary man I ever met 
with ; he put questions to me, scarcely waiting for a reply, and repeated those 
questions rapidly a second time. When I told him who he had been 
speaking to, he appeared all astonishment, and instantly run on deck hoping 
again to see him, but Napoleon had left the deck and gone below, to his very 
great disappointment. When Napoleon heard that the man had remarked the 
rapidity with which he put questions to him twice over, he said it was the only 
way to getat the truth from such fellows. One morning when Napoleon was 
on deck, [ ordered the ship to be tacked, and we stood towards the Ligurian 
coast. The weather was verv clear ; as we approached the land we hada fine 
view of the Alps; he leaned on my arm, and gazed at them with great inter- 
est ; for nearly half an hour his eye appeared quite fixed. I remarked that he 
had passed those mountains on a former occasion under very different cireum- 
stances ; he merely said it was very true. The wind now increasing toa 
gale, he asked me, laughing, if there was any danger, which was evident] 
meant to annoy Baron Kéller, who was near him, and who had no great fait 
in ships, and whom he constantly joked on his bad sailorship, as he suffered 
much from sea-sickness. He made some remarks to me on our men’s allow- 
ance of provisions, and seemed surprised that they had cocoa and sugar, and 
asked how long they had had that indulgence; I told him they were indebted 
to him for it, that the continental system had done this good for the sailors ; 
that as we could not send our cocoa and sugar to the Continent, the Govern- 
ment had made that addition to their allowance of provisions. 


We now tacked and stood over to the Corsican shore ; passing a small ves- 
sel, he was very anxious for me to hail her for any news. I told him we could 
not get near enough for that purpose, as she was to windward, crossing us on 
the opposite tack; we were at table at the time; sitting next to him he whis- 
pered me, “ Fire at her and bring her down.” I said I was surprised at his 
request, as it would denationalize her (referring to his Milan Decree). He 
pinched my ear, laughed, and remarked, ‘‘ The Treaty of Utrecht directs, that 
when vessels are bearded, it shall be done out of gun-shot.” It was also on 
this oceasion, he said, England was not prepared for the steps he took in reta- 
liation upon her blockading an_ entire line of coast from the River Elbe to 
Brest ; it was that which forced him to take possession of Holland. Ameri- 
ca behaved with spirit; he said laughing, ‘Ah! vous traitez les Americains, 
comme s’ils etoient toujours vos sujets.” He thought their state correspond- 
ence was very well managed, and contained much sound reasoning; I asked 
him if he issued his Milan Decree for the purpose of forcing America to quar- 
rel with us? He said he was angry with America for suffering her flag to be 
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enationalized ; he spoke long on thie subject, remarking, that America had 
justice on her side. He rather expected America to invade Mexico. He ob- 


. served, that the expedition against Copenhagen was most unjust, anc in eve- 


ry point of view bad policy ; that after all, we only took a few vessels which 
_were of no use to us; that the gross injustice of attacking a weaker nation 
without a cause, and without a declaration of war, did us infinite harm. I re- 
marked, that it was at that time believed, that this fleet was sold to him. _ 

In speaking of Toulon, he said he found greet inconvenience in being 
obliged to complete the provisions and stores after the ships went out of the 
inner harbour, as it gave intimations of his intentions to British cruisers ; to 
avoid this, he sent the Rivoli out from Venice on acainel, with her guns, 
stores, and provisions on board ; he meant to form an establishment for build- 
ing men of war at Boux, near the mouth of the Rhone, instead of at Toulon, 
the timber for which was to be brought there by a canal from the Rhone, and 
that he intended to make Toulon a port of equipment. In speaking of Cher- 
bourg, he described the basin cut out of the solid rock, with docks for ships, ex- 
ecuted by his orders, and drew with a pencil, upon a plan I have of the town, 
a line of fortifications erected for its defence, against any expedition trom 
England, which it seemed he expected. The entrance is mined on each side. 
he Empress Marie Louise visited Cherbourg when he was at Dresden, up- 

on the completion of the works last year. He said, he had in his possession 
what would be invaluable to England, (this was when speaking of the weak 
and strong points of the empire.) Upon remarks then arising from this ob- 
servation, he said, ‘‘ France is nothing without Antwerp ; for while Brest and 
Toulon are blockaded, a fleet can be equipped there, as wood is brought from 
Poland.” He never would consent to give it up, having sworn at his corona- 
tion not to diminish France. He had the Elbe sounded and surveyed careful- 
ly; and near Hamburgh found it was as favourable as the Scheldt for great 
maval establishments. He told me his plans for a navy were on @ gigantic 
scale; he would have had 300 sail of the line. I remarked, it was impossi- 
ble he could half man that number ; he said, the naval conscription, with the 
enlistment of foreigners, (whom he could have from all parts of Europe), 
would supply men enough for his whole navy; that the Zuyder-Zee was parti- 
cularly well calculated for exercising conscripts. Having expressed some 
doubts as to the merits of his conscript sailors, he saidI was mistaken, and 
asked my opinion of the Toulon fleet, which I had had frequent opportuni: 
ties of seeing mancuvre in presence of our fleet: he begged I would tell him 
frankly what I thought of it; he said the conscripts were trained and exer- 
ised two years in schooners, and his best officers and seamen appointed to 
command them ; they were constantly at sea, either to protect the coasting 
trade or exercising. He did not caiculate on their becoming perfect seamen 


- by these means, but intended sending squadrons out to the East and West 


Indies, not for the purpose of attacking the colonies, but for the improvement 
ef the men, and at the same time annoying our commerce. He expected to 
lose some ships, but should be able to spare them,—that they would have been 
well paid for. 

[The remainder of this interesting article will appear next week.} 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

This magnificent festival, in aid of the funds of the Birmingham General 
Hospital, took place at the Town Hall on Tuesday, the 22d September, and the 
three following days. The preparations were on a most splendid scale, the ar- 
ists of the highest professional eminence, and the selections of the most ap- 
proved quality. The principal singers were Madame Dorus Gras, Madame Ca- 
radori Allan, Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Birch, Miss Maria B. Hawes, Signori Lablache, 
F. Lablache, and Musatti, and Messrs. Braham, H. Phillips, Vaughan, Machin, 
Pearsall, and Young ; and Messrs. Knyvett and Munden were the conductors. 

The morning performances were **The Coronation Anthem,” “ Israel in 
Egypt,” ““ The Hymn of Praise,” (anew composition by Felix Mendelssohn,) 
“The Messiah,” a portion of “ Jephthah,” anew grand “Double Chorus” by 
Mendelssohn, a selection from ‘ The Creation,” and ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

The evening entertainments were “Songs and Concerted Pieces,” ‘ La 
Gazza Ladra,” “La Prova d’un Opera Seria,” and a Grand Fancy Dress 
Ball. 

The following is a summary view of the performances, as gathered from 
those London and Birmingham journals which appear to be the most candid in 
their character. 


“The unfavourable state of the weather during Monday night and early on 
Tuesday morning threatened to seriously affect the attendance at the hall, but 
long before the commencement of the performances the appearance of New 
Street, High Street, Bull Street, and Snow Hill, thronged with earriages, und 
not a few splendid equipages, showed most satisfactorily that, for the first morn- 
ing, always in Birmingham tie thinnest attendance, the company would be un- 
precedentedly numerous. And so it proved to be. The large gallery of the 
hall was crowded with a fashionable assembly, comprising a great portion of the 
nobility, wealth, and beauty of the midland counties. 

“ The performances opened with Mr. Knyvett’s anthem, ‘‘ The Coronation,” 
as performed at the coronation of her present Majesty, and afforded the audience 
an opportunity of forming an early judgment upon the power and effect of the 
combined orchestra. The first part of the anthem, in general a tame composi- 
‘tion, was performed with great precision, but it was not until the coricluding 

ssage that the whole force of the orchestra, instrumental and vocal was brought 
vinto full play, and produced by its extraordinary strength and harmony the most 

erful effect throughout the hall. Mr. Pearsall sang that delightful air of 
aydn’s, “In native worth,” gracefully and pleasingly. Mr. Braham sang 
Neukomm’s recitative, ‘‘ And on the third day the Lord,” &c., but he apparent- 








dy reserved himself for Martin Luther's Hymn, which he subsequently sang, 
accompanied by Mr. Harper on the trumpet with extraordinary power and en- 
ergy. It was the general opinion, even ainongst the members of the orchestra, 
that he seldom, if ever, equalled his performance on this occasion of this arduous 
~composition—arduous at least to aman of Braham’s years. He threw into its 
execution all the fire and energy of his midde age, and at the conclusion the au- 
dience with difficulty suppressed an involuntary burst of applause; this ex- 
pression of feeling was, howevgr, repressed by the steward, as indecorous after 
the performance of sacred masic. The chorus which succeeded went splendid- 
ly. The a agimus tibi, &c., was most delightfully sung by Madame Ca- 
radori Allan. Her rich silvery tones were never heard to greater advantage. 
Signor Lablache sang his favourite air Sanctum et terribile with his accustomed 
power, and exhibited in his usual style the compass, depth, and flexibility of his 
wonderful voice. If possible, its melodious quality was heard with still greater 
pleasure im the motet Sanctum dominus, in which all the principal singers, with 
the exception of Machin and Pearsall, took parts. It was a splendid piece of 
hacmony, and deservedly, however indecorously, applauded. The great attrac- 
tion of the morning’s performance was the introduction of Madame Dorus Gras. 
‘The recitative and air assigned to this distinguished vocalist, upon her debut be- 
fore a Birmingham audience, was from the Mount of Olives—* O tremble, mor- 
tals,” “ Praise the Redeemer’s mercy.” Her execution of these splendid spe- 
cimens of Beethoven's music fully justified our previous impressions of Madame 
Dorus Gras’s capabilities as a great leading vocalist. Her upper notes are beau- 
tifully pure, pearly, if we may so express it; her execution extremely rapid and 
distinct ; but there is a harshness, at least to our ears, in her lower tones, which 
‘contrast unpleasantly with those of Madame Grisi. It is, perhaps, hardly fair, 
however, to draw the comparison; but Madame Dorus Gras, although a great 
and accomplished singer, does not poe the volume of voice or the brilliancy 
of execution which characterises the prima donna of the Birmingham festival 
of 1837. Beethoven's grand chorus, gloriously performed, concluded the first 
of this morning’s performance. 

“The second part consisted of Handel's beautiful oratorio Israel in Egypt en- 
tire, together in a curious sort of parenthesis (in the middle of the oratoria,) an 
organ fugue by Bach, performed most exquisitely by Mendelssohn. Of Israel 
in Egypt it is unnecessary to speak ; it has ever been considered one of the sub- 
limest of Handel's compositions, and appears on this occasion to have been par- 
ticularly selected for the purpose of again testing the quality and power of the 

orchestra in its magnificent choruses. Mr. Vaughan, always correct, was feeble 
in the recitatives ‘‘ Now there arose a king,” and “Then sent he Moses ;” 
while, on the other hand, the full, retund, and melodious notes of Miss M. B. 
Hawes as poured out in “ And the children of Israel sighed,” and “ Their land 
brought forth frogs,” in spite of prohibitory regulations, called forth spontaneous 
bursts of applause. The air, “ Holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” was assigned 
to Mrs. Knyvett, who sang it in that pure style and with that devotional feeling 
with which she always sings Handel’s music. The duet, ‘The Lord is a man 
of war,” by Messrs. Phillipsand Machin, was given with great effect; while 
Mr. Braham, as if determined to outdo his former feats of vocalism, again asto- 
nished the audience with the recitative, “From the horse of Pharaoh.” Miss 
Birch gave the air, “Thou didst blow,” with great simplicity, and produced a 
@orresponding effect. Madame Caradori Allan sang the concluding solo, « Sing 
ye to the Lord ;” and it may be truly said there never was an oratorio, from 
the first tothe last, more sacgitocnaly and powerfully performed. 

_ “ The performances at the Town Hall on Wednesday morning were a selec- 
tion from Joshua, with Meadelssohn’s Hymn of praise (written expressly for 
production on this occasion,) and other miscellaneous pieces, somewhat oddly 
assorted. The attendance was much the same as Tuesday, comprising most of 
the distinguished persons present on the first day, and much superior, in point of 
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numbers, to the attendance on the Wednesday in 1837. At eleven o'clock pre- 
cisely, Mr. Knyvett, the conductor, with his accustomed punctuality raised his 
baton, and the performance of the oratorio of Joshua commenced. 

“‘ Mias Hawes excelled herself in the air, ‘“‘ Awful pleasing Being.” Miss 
Birch sang with great beauty the recitative, ‘‘ Matrons and Virgins,” with the 
air, ‘ Who can tell.” Nothing could exceed the precision and splendid effect 
of the march and the succeeding chorus, ‘Glory to God.” Madame Caradori 
Allan’s “ Angels ever bright and fair,” with the recitative preceding it, was gi- 
ven in the most delicious, delicate,and affecting manner that can possibly be con- 
ceived, and brought tears into the eyes of many of the auditory. It was enco- 
red, and, had it not been for the restrictions we alluded te yesterday, would have 
been most enthusiastically applauded, and even as it was the audience would not 
be prevented from expressing their feelings. Mr. Phillips sang, for the thou- 
sandth time, his favourite song, ‘“‘ The Last Man,” in his usual style of excel- 
lence. Fasch’s motet for four choirs, the solos by Madame Dorus Gras, was, 
considering the extreme difficulty of the music, performed with a correctness and 
effect which could not be expected from scarcely any other choir in the king- 
dom. Mrs. Knyvett gave the air from Susannah, “ If guiltless blood be your 
intent,” with that purity, simplicity, and yet effective style, for whieh she is so 
eminent in the performance of sacred music. Signor Lablache was, as usual, 
great in “ Finche solve,” but we admired him most in Mozart’s quartet, ‘ Be- 
nedictus qui venit,” sung by himself, Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Hawes, and 
Mr. Vaughan. Lablache, in accordance with the apparent custom of his coun- 
try-people, had no sooner finished his appoiated duty, than he took his hat, and 
prepared to leave the orchestra. On his way, however, across the front of the 
organ, a gentle hint from Lord Leigh, the president, stopped him in his progress, 
and, amidst the merriment of the company, he returned to assist in delighting 
the company with a repetition of the quartet. Mr. Machin sang ‘*O God of 
Truth” extremely well ; and, as no slight evidence of the excellence with which 
this magnificent air was given, we may mention that the choir appeared quite 
as much delighted with the performance as the audience. Madame Dorus Gras, 
we must confess, surprised us in ‘“ Praise the Lord.” It far excelled any of her 
former performances, and proved the prima donna to be in the possession ef 
qualities, both of voice and executios, for which in previous notices we were 
not inclined to give her credit. The organ obligato of Mr. Hollins, (who with 
Mr. Turle has presided throughout at the oratorios,) was greatly and justly ad- 
mired. The first part of the performance concluded with Handel’s double cho- 
rus, “ From the censor curling rise,” delivered with a power and effect not infe- 
rior to the choruses in Israel in Egypt the previous day. 

“The second part consisted entirely of Mendelssohn’s new “Hymn of 
Praise.” Upon the doctor taking his place in the orchestra as conductor of his 
music, he was much cheered, not only by the audience, but most enthusiastical- 
ly by the members of the orchestra. At the rehearsal, we feared the audience 
would consider the instrumental introductory movements long; but whatever 
might have been our apprehensions, they were completely removed this day by 
the extraordinary profound attention which the company paid, quite to the end 
of the three movements. The piece is prefaced by ae instrumental introduc 
tion of three movements, and the words selected from the Scriptures in English. 
The subject is divided into solos, a duet, and chorus; the principal solos being 
assigned to Mr. Braham. ‘To quote the words of a distinguished musical critic, 
“the work displays the great genius, regulated by a sound judgment of a great 
master, of one who knows the value of the classic music of the olden time, 
who regards it with veneration, and profits by it to a reasonable extent as a mo- 
del, without suffering his partiality to degenerate into prejudice, and so deprive 
him of those resources which the progress of art of modern improvements fur- 
nish in abundance.” 

“The first cherus was most judiciously conducted by Mendelssohn himself, 
and went tersely, fimely, and well. It is an exceedingly fine and spirited com- 
position. Miss Birch sang a solo, connected with a chorus , “ Praise the Lord, 
Oh my soul,” beautifully; and was succeeded by a recitative from Braham, 
which he sang, as he has done everything during the present festival, in the spi- 
rit of his former glory. Great as he has always been in the declamatory style 
of singing, he has on this occasion, at least in the opinion of his brethren of the 
profession, outdone himself. Madame Caradori Allan and Mrs Knyvett took 
the duet part of the duet and chorus, “I waited for the Lerd,” and most sweet- 
ly did they perform it. It was the gem of the piece. The remainder of the 
solos were in the hands of Mr. Braham, of whem, inasmuch as we have said all 
we can do, we shall say nothing more. 

‘The chorale which followed the chorus of ‘‘ The night is departing,’ 
us to be a very beautiful composition. 

“The performance on Thursday morning consisted exclusively of The Messiah, 
and the interest excited exceeded that at all the previeus performances. As early 
as eight o'clock the doors of the hall were besieged by persons arxious to ob- 
iain good seats, and upon the opening of the hall, in an incredibly short space of 
time, every unsecured seat was filled. Tickets were sold in many instances at 
double their price, and some hundreds of persons, after toiling as well as paying 
for admission, were unable to get their heads within the walls of the building. 
If anything were wanted to prove the increased taste for this standard werk of 
the immortal Handel, it was the brilliant and crowded audience which this 
morning was assembled to hear an oratorio which has been performed at every 
festival of importance in Europe for the last hundred years. The president’s 
gallery preseated a most dazzling and gorgeous appearance. 

‘* Of the music of The Messiah it is unnecessary to write. It is familiar to 
all in the slightest degree acquainted with the common performances of an 
English orchestra. ‘The same in a degree may be said of the principal per- 
formers engaged in its execution on this occasion. Who has not heard, and who 
that has, has forgotten, Braham’s singing of ‘Comfort ye, my people”! In its 
performance this morning he was equally as vigorous as on the first day of the 
festival ; and in the air “ Every valley,”’ his rich voice told powerfully and firm- 
ly in every part of the hall. The prineipal solos were divided between the chief 
leading singers—Madame Dorus Gras, Madame Caradori Allan, Mrs. Knyvett, 
Miss Beate: Miss Birch, Phillips, Machin, Vaughan, and Pearsall. To speak 
of their various merits would be an act of supererogation, but the choruses ought 
not to be passed over in silence. ‘For unto us a child is born,” burst forth 
with the splendour of Handel’s genius, while the grand crash upon ‘‘ Wonderful 
counsellor, the mighty God,” produced an indescribable effect upon the audito- 
ry. The thunder of this chorus calmly died away with the pastoral symphony 
admirably played, Carle’s flute and Turle’s organ playing being conspicuous. 
Of all the choruses it is impossible to speak in too high terms: they were per- 
formed with admirable precision and extrordinary power.” 

The remark of the Times, that the Messiah is known to all that are acquain- 
ted with the performances of aw English orchestra, is applicable equally to the 
Jephtha of the same great author. Braliam, who seems, on the present occasion, 
to have exerted himself with a determination, certainly with the effect, of utter- 
ly putting to shame those carpers at his supremacy in song, who have been so 
long oe to us about his failing powers, wasnot only the hero of the orato- 
rio, but, as he has been throughout the week, the hero of the day beyond all 
comparison, unless Lablache may be permitted to divide the crown. He gave 
the opening recitative, and the fine expressive burst with which he receives the 
approach of his daughter—‘ Horror! confusion !” with unequalled beauty ; but 
his great effort was reserved for his known and often listened to favorite— 
‘‘ Deeper and deeper still.” That recitative, and the following well-known air of 
“ Waft her angels,” couldnot have been better sung even when Braham was 
in the plenitude of his vigour; and any thing like an approach to it by the men 
of our days, must, as it was confessed by the men of those days, he looked up- 
on as altogether hopeless. Mrs. Knyvett is utterly inadequate to the part of 
‘“ Tphis.”” It was, indeed, beyond a joke to put her in the part. Her recitative 
and airs were equally feeble and unsatisfactory. She delivered the ‘ Hail joy- 
ous conqueror,” and ‘* Welcome as the cheerful light,” as lugubriously as if she 
had been coming forth to meet her father’s funeral. The very age of Mrs. Kny- 
vett, and her appearance, are so incompatible with the part, that we are ama- 
zed the incongruity did not strike the directors. Fancy the notion of sending a 
respectable middle aged gentlewoman, like Mrs. Knyvett, tothe mountains for 
a month! And, to increase the absurdity, Miss Birch must take the part of 
“ Storge !”? Madame Caradori sings “‘ Let the bright seraphim” quite as well as 
Grisi. It is a showy thing, more difficult tothe ear than to the voice. It is 
not in his prettinesses, that Handel presents a task to the expert performer. It 
was very much applauded, as, even when indifferently given, it always is. It 
is one of the things that jumps with the taste of the million. The M.S. recita- 
tion and air by Bishop does not do much credit to itscomposer. It is a heavy 
affair, without a phrase of redeeming originality. Phillips sung it well, as he 
could not help doing. The pity is, that he will now and then insist on showing 
that no singing in the world can make a striking melody out of a string of com- 
monplace phrases. The terzetto from Mozart’s David Penitente bears the im- 
= of too many of the great performers’ sacred airs, which always strike the 

earer as if the “ brisk awakening viol” had been their only accompaniment, in- 
stead of the solemn organ. 

The second part on Friday opened, it will be seen from the scheme, with a 
double chorus by Mendelssohn. It is a very fine piece of writing, both vocal 
and instrumental. The accompaniments are rich and appropriate, and the whole 
piece is full of melody. But it was sadly spoiled in the performance by the in- 
tensity with which it was gone about. The double chorus was double double, 
and we may add, toil and trouble—toil, and that not small, very evidently, to the 
singers, and a sore trouble to the hearers, even the most distant. How those 
that were fixed down at the head of the room contrived to escape deafness, if 
they did so, we donot pretend to guess. There were only two more pieces that 
merit notice in the second part—the Laudate Dominum of Miss Birch, and the 


’ 


struck 


“ With Verdure Clad” ef Madm. Dorus. Miss Birch has an organ of good 
compass, and her execution is neat and finished. There isa brassy sound inf 
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some of her notes that is far from agreeable, but they are pure, if not in every 
instance mellow. The air, anuther of Mozart’s dancing psalms, is calculated to 
exhibit her powers in a favourable light. It was sung with taste, and con- 
sidering the florid character of the text, simplicitly. It received much and most 
deserved applause. Mad. Dorus Gras was the gem of the female singing for 
the day, and we suspect for the week. Haydn always writes sweetly. There is 
not much of the vigour of the great masters in him, and he is given to repeat 
himself, but no man ever excelled him in melody. He riots_in it. ‘ With ver- 
dure clad’’ supplies precisely such a theme as his gentle and sensitive genius 
peculiarly qualified him to embellish. Often as it has been sung, and common 
to commonness as it has become in consequence, the air will remain a favourite 
as long as the influence of pleasing music is felt among mankind. Madame Do- 
rus sings it better than ever we heard it sung, and she evidently enjoys it, like all 
hearty singers, quite as much as her hearersdo. It would be impossible to say 
to what portions of the music she did most justice, melting with the tender and 
kindling with the passionate phrases, and reading the whole with so true feeling, 
as to make every heart in the vast room throb responsive to her ewn. It was 
loudly encored, and sung the second time, we should almost say, if that were 
possible, better than the first. There is another fine piece in the scheme of the 
second part—Paesiello’s Qual Vendetta, and the following air, Al ‘idea de tuoi 
perigli—which Lablache, who was in haste to depart for London, was permitted 
to sing immediately after the overture to Jephtha. The recitative is very fine. 
We have not often listened to a piece of more beautiful imitative harmony than 
the accompaniment. The air, too, is singularly grand. Lablache’s magnificent 
voice, and perfect mastery of it, were delightfully felt in his performance of both. 
He was spared an encore, only from a fear that, if it were pressed, he would, after 
all, be too late for the train. In the course of the first part, Dr. Mendelssohn 
gave, what is called in the books, an extemporaneous performance. We are al- 
ways at a loss in respeet to such performance. It seems to us quite as reasona- 
ble to ask for an extemporaneous epic or ode at least, as for an extemporaneous 
sinfonia. From the improvisatore in the one case, as in the other, we cannot ex- 
pect, and our expectations are certainly seldom baulked, more than a few common 
places, combined with common-place skill. Dr. Mendelssehn’s performance did 
not strike us as travelling much out of the legitimate track, though there were 
snatches of a higher spirit ia it, which the learned author could no doubt work 
up into excellence, with proper time and leisure. Like all off-hand exhibitions, 
it was very long. Indeed, in these things the custumary difficulty is not to con- 
tinue, but to leave off. There was another point worth noticing—we allude to 
Mr. Turle’s obligato accompaniment on the organ to Miss Birch’s air. It was 
the softest, sweetest, truest thing we ever heard issue from the mighty instru- 
ment, and would have stamped Mr. Turle’s great superiority as a performer, had 
it been his only task during the festival. 


FORTS OF THE DARDANELLS. 
From the United Service Journal. 
1. FORT ABYDOS. 

Abydos is renowned in history as the spot where Xerxes constructed the bridge 
over which he passed his army into Europe, for the tragieal tale of Leander, and 
the later exploit of Lord Byron. It was taken, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, by the Turks, in the reign of Orchanes, by Abdourachman, one of his 
Generals, with whom the daughter of the Governor became enamoured. This 
led to an intrigue, in the course of which the lady, for the purpose of admitting 
her lover, opened a postern-gate, which was immediately seized by the Infidels, 
and led to the capture of the place. 

The fort is commanded within 500 and 600 yards by the cultivated hills which 
overlook it. The principal batteries, which look to the sea, are between 4 and 
5 feet above ground, the embrasures reveted with stone. 

The eastern face, forming the land defence, is about 130 or 140 yards long, 
and consist of a curtain about 100 yards in length, flanked by circular bastions. 
In the centre of the curtain is a weak gate. 

The bastion at the north extremity of the curtain has a ditch, with a counter- 
scarp in masonry ; depth of ditch 8 or 10 feet ; that to the south has no ditch, 
and is open to escalade. The curtain has likewise noditch. Its wall of mason- 
ry is 10 feet high, by from 2 to 3 feet in thickness ; it is also loopholed. 

The interior cavalier is from 30 to 32 feet high,with an outer staircase of stone. 
The barracks are neither loopholed nor defended. 

The following guns bear towards the land side :— 

From south bastion, 3 guns; from north bastion, 4 guns; the cavalier 4 
guns,—12 guns ; Towards the sea, about 38 guns ; total, 50. 

All of them are of heavy calibre. 

2. KIOSSI BATTERY 
Presents at present 16 guns of heavy calibre, about 5 feet above the ground, 
with stone embrasures. 

The eastern or land defence consists of a curtain of about 100 yards in extent, 
flanked by circular bastions, each about 20 yards in diameter, of masonry, about 
10 feet high and between 2 and 3 feet in thickness ; the whole loopholed, but 
without a ditch. 

The entrance is through a weak gate in the centre of the curtain, which is 
commanded, as likewise every gun in the place, within 300 yards. The barracks 
in the fort offer no defence. 


3. SULTANIEH KALESSI (Old Asia Castle) 
Mounts 75 guns of heavy calibre. The principal battery faces the sea, and is 
armed with 15 heavy stone guns,—a fleur d'eau, in arched stone embrasures. 
These carry shot of from 80 lbs. to 120 lbs., and some considerably heavier. 
There are also heavy batteries flanking the former, mounting 30 guns each,— 
a fleur d’eau, and with stone embrasures. 

The main body of the place is quadrangular, with 8 bastions. Each face of 
the fort is about 150 yards long, between 30 and 40 feet high, and of strong 
masonry ; the upper crenaux 4 feet thick, and the apparent total thickness from 
10 to 15 feet. 

A cavalier of the same proportions, is elevated nearly 50 feet above the body 
of the place. The ditch surrounding part of the main body of the place is broad 
and reveted with stone, but is shallow, having at no time more than 3 feet of 
muddy water, which in summer is dried up. The two flanking batteries are en- 
closed by walls of masonry about 10 feet high,whose thickness is between 2 and 
3 feet, but unprovided with a ditch, and only loopholed towards the south, facing 
the ancient Rhodius: the sides landwards being respectively 120 yards and 130 
yards, are unfurnished with these defences. 

In Pococke’s Travels, who visited this part of the world in 1745, we find the 
following notice of Sultanieh Kalessi (called by him Natoli Eski Hissar, or Old 
Asia Castle :)— 

“It is a high square building, encompassed by an outer wall and turrets. 
There are fourteen large brass cannon, without carriages, on the sea-shore. They 
are always loaded with stone ball, ready to sink any ship that would offer to pass 
without coming to anchor, in order to be searched. They fire likewise with ball 
in honour of any ships that salute the castle. As this does much damage where 
they fall, so the lands directly opposite commonly pay no rent. There are 8 other 
cannon towards the south ; I saw among them some very fine ones; one is 25 
feet long, and adorned with fleur de luces, which they say was a decoration an- 
ciently used by the Emperors of the East before the French took those arms, 
and I have seenthem in many parts. ‘The other cannon is of brass, 20 feet long, 
but in two parts, after the old way of making cannon of iron, of several pieces. 
The bore of this is about 2 feet ; so that a man may very well sit in it. 2 1-2 
quintals of powder are required to load it, and it carries a ball of stone of 14 
quintals.” 

This fort, and also Killis Bahar, or Old Europe Castle, on the opposite shore, 
was built by Mohammed II., immediately after the taking of Constantinople. 
These forts were, in 1770, so much out of repair, that om the 20th July of that 
year, the Rusaian Admiral Elphinstone, with three line-of-battle ships, and four 
frigates, forced the passage, with no other damage than being struck by a single 
shot. It was shortly after this that Baron de Tott was employed by the Porte 
to place these fortifications in a more efficient state. 

They were likewise passed, without loss, by the British feet, of 8 liners and 4 
frigates, under Admiral Duckworth, on the 19th February, 1807. 

4. KOUM KALI, (or New Asia Castle.) 

This fort, built in the middle of the seventeenth century, by Mohammed IV., 
as a check to the Genoese and Venetian fleets, stands ona low sandy point at 
the mouth of the Mendré (Simois :) it is protected towards the sea by a shoal, 
which runs cut to a considerable distance, and prevents its approach by anything 
but small craft, drawing very little water. This sand-bank obliges vessels en- 
tering the Dardanelles, to bring the seven windmills which crown the height 
of Jenicher (Sigezum) in a line, before they can bear up for the emtrance of the 
Straits. 

It is commanded, at the distance of 1800 yards, (but not nearer,) by the 
mound commonly known as the Tomb of Achilles, called by the natives, “* Thio 
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E consiste of an oblong enclosure of 290 yards by 200 yards, without a ditch, 
of strong masonry, with upper crenaux walls, about 26 feet high, and from 3 
feet to 3 1-2 thick, and flanked by seven irregular bastions, mounted with wall- 

ieces. 

. It is entered by two strong posterns on the east and south; and the principal 
gate, also inthe south face, leading through a covered gallery, in which is @ 
guard-room ; and at the opposite extremity of which, and faeing the doorway, = 
a heavy piece of ordnance. 

The sand has accumulated so much on a portion of the eastern face ss to ren- 
der the walls there easy of escalade, the fire from the walls being silenced by oe- 
cupying the opposite houses. 
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The principal battery, facing the north, is a fleur d'eau, and consists of 18 
large brass guns, which were, until lately, immovably fixed in stone embrasures ; 
but in September, 1839,a supply of strong timber carriages were sent from Con- 
stantinople ; the construction of these, however, would neither admit of their 
being elevated or depressed, nor could the direction of their range be altered 
witheut much time and trouble. 

At the flank to the south of the principal battery three large brass guns bear 
on vessels rounding the shoal, and that on the north is a anlingighees for boats. 
The barracks run in rear of the main battery, and are protected by a agg ome 
wall of great thickness, and im which are the embrasures forthe guns. Behind 
the barracks, and filling the enclosed space, is a dense mass of old wooden hous- 
es, which might easily be fired ; the fort also contains two forts. A large foun- 
tain, solidly constructed of marble, stands at a short distance to the north-east 
of the fort, which might serve to cover an attack on the point where the sand 
has accumulated. 

Including the eighteen heavy brass guns of the principal battery, the amount 
of the ordnance at Koum Kali is about forty pieces. 

We have been the more detailed in describing Koum Kali, as being the first 
fort at the entrance of the Straits; and not being commanded by any immediate 
neighbouring heights, an attempt on it by land might give trouble, were the full 
particulars of its situation not previously ascertained. 

5. SUTIL BAHAR (or New Europe Castle.) ; 
Was constructed at the same time as Koum Kali. It is commanded within 500 
yards by a height crowned by an irregular work. 

The main body of the place is an oblong of 280 yards by 190, flanked by 
seven irregular bastions, and situated on the slope of the extreme north-westerly 
promontory of the Dardanelles. The western side is strengthened by an outer 
enceinte of walls about 3 feet in thickness and 10 feet high. The batteries look- 
ing towards the sea mount altogether about twenty-five pieces of heavy calibre. 
Those of the main battery, eighteen in number, are a fleur d'eau, the rest dis- 
posed in the flanking batteries are betweeu 5 and 8 feet from the ground, in com- 
mon stone embrasures. 

The bastions on the body of the place are elevated to the height of from 30 
to 35 feet, with curtains of from 25 to 30 feet high, and 14 or 15 feet thick. 
The whole amount of ordnance in this fort may be reckoned at about forty guns. 

The work which crowns the commanding height, has a diameter of from 150 
to 160 yards ; its faces are not flanked, and it is surrounded by a shallow ditch, 
from the sole of which the walls may average about twenty-one feet high. It is 
mounted with fourteen pieces of various calibre. 

6. BARON DE TOTT’S BATTERY 
Consists of two faces, the former 130 yards long, the latter 70, both towards the 
sea, and are near the edge of a cliff, about 50 yards above the sea; they mount 
twelve guns, but there are stone embrasures for eighteen. The crenaux walls 
of these embrasures are about 4 feet in thickness. 

Towards the land the work is enclosed by a wail of masonry, flanked by tow- 
ers of from 19 to 20 feet high. The whole work is commanded, to the north- 
north-west, by the neighbouring table land, on whose slope it stands. It has no 
ditch or interior defence. 

7. KILLIS BAHAR, (or Old Europe Castle.) 

This fort is commanded on all sides within 400 or 500 yards. The principal 
battery mounts twenty heavy stone guns, though there are embrasures for a 
much greater number. Fifteen more pieces are distributed in the tower and the 
bastions which flank the faces. 

The inner fort is of strong masonry, from 14 to 15 feet thick, and about 30 
feet high, enclosing acavalier of similar strength, and 40 to 50 feet high. The 
upper crenaux walls from 3 to 4 feet thick. The outer enceinte which incloses 
these defences is from 4 to 5 feet thick, having ten small half-circular or square 
bastions, with embrasures (but no artillery at present) and crenaux. The height 
of the bastion towers is about 25 feet, and that of the curtains about 22, and in 
some places only 15—all reckoned from the sole of the dry, shallow ditch sur- 
rounding the enceinte. 

The martello tower, of strong masonry, is 15 feet thick, and about 35 feet 
high. The greatest length of Killas Bahar, in a straight line, is about 300 yards, 
and its breadth from 100 to 130 yards. 

8. NAMASAH BATTERY 
Mounts at present forty-eight pieces of heavy ordnance, in their embrasures, 
a fleur d’eau. It is situated about 150 yards from the martello tower of Killis 
Bahar. The land side is enclosed by a wall 8 feet high, and about 3 feet thick, 
and flanked by the barracks ; it has onthis side an insignificant ditch, but none 
towards the sea. 

This hattery has no interior defence, and is commanded within 300, 400, and 
50v yards. 

9. BATTERY OF DYMNA BOURNOU. 

This§ redoubt, mounting twenty guns, presents the usual dimensions, the 
stone embrasures being 4or 5 feet from the ground, and without a ditch or 
interior defences, the land sides being shut in by a wall of 8 feet high, 3 
feet thick, and loop-holed ; it is commanded on all sides within a few hundred 

ards. 

. 10. BATTERY OF KIAMBEH BOURNOU 

Mounts sixteen guns in the usual stone embrasures, between 4 and 6 feet from 
the ground. Its land defence consists of a wall of masonry, 8 feet high, by 3 
feet thick, loopholed, but without a ditch. It is commanded from the south and 
south-west within a few hundred yards. 


11. BOVALI KALESSI (Ancient Sestos)}— 

Where Hero held the blazing torch to guide 

Her lover, rolling on the boisterous tide— 
Mounts altogether thirty guns, twenty-four of heavy calibre, a fleur d'eau, and 
the rest in bastions flanking the face to landward. They are all in the usual stone 
embrasures elevated from 4 tu 6 feet above the ground. Having no ditch, the 
work might easily be escaladed by the embrasures, particularly by the bastions 
onthe land side. The wall facing the land side is 10 feet high, loopholed, and 
about 3 feet thick. The place is commanded to the northward and north-morth- 
west within a few hundred yards, and at 1590 to the southward. 

The above are, I believe, the whole of the batteries existing in 1839; but 
in the month of September of that year considerable activity was manifested in 
throwing up fresh breastworks, at different commanding points. Gun-car- 
riages were also sent from Constantinople, and evident preparations are in course 
to put the forts in a state of defence. 

The northern shore is much bolder than the Asiatic coast, consequently there 
is, in all probability, a greater depth of water. In attempting the passage, the 
most feasible plan would appear to be for vessels to approach as near as possible 
to Namasah Battery; by doing which they would mot be much exposed to 
the fire of Killis Bahar, and would place nearly 2000 yards between them and 
Sultanieh Kalessi. 

Nearly all these fortifications are commanded by adjoining heights, besides 
being extremely weak in their land defences; and although the fleet under Sir 
Robert Stopford, favoured by a southerly breeze, (a thing, by-the-by, of very 
rare occurrence there,) could, no doubt, force the Straits, as well as either El- 
phinstone or Duckworth, yet, from the state of the current, which, under the 
most favourable circumstances, runs at the rate of three miles an hour, an at- 
tempt to pass the Dardanelles must be attended, in the present state of the forts, 
with an exposure of at least two hours to the fire of nearly 300 pieces of heavy 
ordnance. Should there, however, at any time be a necessity for such an under- 
taking, the landing of a few hundred Marines (with field-pieces) on either coast 
might greatly facilitate the operation, save a good many lives, and the expendi- 
ture of some powder and shot. : 


em 
TRIAL OF MADAME LAFFARGE FOR THE MURDER 
OF HER HUSBAND. 

This singular trial commenced at Tulle, the principal town of the department 
of Correze, on Thursday, September the 3rd. For several days previous to 
the opening of the proceedings, the town was crowded with visitors, and it 
was found difficult to procure accommodation for them, as well as for the nu- 
merous counsel, witnesses, and judicial functionaries who were compelled to 
be present at the trial. Every hotel, small inn, and every chamber which could 
be made available by the inhabitants, has met with ready occupants. Every 
hour there were fresh arrivals, and even so late as at the opening of the sitting 
hundreds might be seen arriving and seeking in vain for accommodation in the 
town, and obliged to take up with any lodgings they could meet with in the out- 
skirts of the place. 

The doors were opened at half-past seven Thursday (Sept. 3), and every dis- 
posable place was very soon filled. 

After lengthened discussions between the accused and her friends, it was at 
length decided that M. Paillet, the celebrated counsellor of the Cour Royale at 
Paris, should alone plead for Madame Laffarge, the devotedness of her first de- 
fenders giving way to his great experience and acknowledged talents. It was 
decided, also, that all reeriminatory accusations should be abandoned, that the 
greatest possible latitude should be allowed to discussions of law and fact, and 
that every circumstance connected with the past life of Madame Laffarge, as 
well as with this deplorable transaction, should be developed as fully as the forms 
of the court would allow. 

On the seats at the back of the court reserved for the magistrates were M. 
Mennier, Prefect of the Coreze ; the judges of the civil tribunal of Tulle, se- 
veral magistrates of Brives, amongst whom was their president, M. Lavialle de 
Masmorel. 

On the defendant's bench were seated M. Paillet and his secretary, M. Des- 


as attorney for Madame Laffarge before the tribunal of Brives, was seated in | it off before it could be finished. To accompany the picture M. Tat 
front of the counsel among the family ef Madame Laffarge. A number of other | farge’s mother prepared with her owm hands ebeetal small cakes. 
eminent counsel were present. J These she sent to her daughter-in-law, that she might pack them in the same 

A lively movement of curiosity was shown on the entrance into court of the | case with the picture. This she did, and immediately sent the case by a sex 
family of Nicolai, who were all summoned as witnesses for the prosecution, | vant to Uzerches, to go by the diligence to Paris, where it arrived in the eve- 
with the exception of the Marquis de Nicolai: they took their seats on the | ning of December 18. M. Laffarge, having been previously informed of the 
witnesses’ bench. Madame de Montbreton, her sister, was an object of much | intended present, went purposely himself to the diligence-office to receive it. 
curiosity. Madame de Leautaud was very pale, and appeared to be suf- | On opening the case, he found, instead of the small cakes made by his mother, 
fering. ? , but one, comparatively large. Believing it to have been made by his wife, M. 

A lively interest was also created by the entry of the ne family, who | Laffarge immediately broke a bit off, and ate it. During the night and following 
were summoned as witnesses, as well as several members of the family of | day he suffered from violent vomitings and cholic. e wrote to inform Ma- 
Garat. dame Laffarge of what had happened to him, and she seemed to be so convinced 

Madame Laffarge was introduced into court. Her face was very pale, and | that he weal die, that she even made inquiries as to the customs of the country 
rendered still mone apparent by the jetty blackness of her hair and the mourning | in such cases, and how long widows wore mourniag. M. Laffarge returned to 
in which she was attired. She appeared to be very much thinner from her pro- | Glandieron the 5th January, still so weak and suffering as to be obliged to keep 
longed imprisonment. Her eyes, however, appeared to have lost none of their | his bed. His wife showed the utmost anxiety, and remained constantly by 
original vivacity and expression. A strong murmur ran through the court on | his bed-side. Dining there off a chicken with truffles, she prevailed upon him 
her entrance, but it was soon checked by a feeling of the respect due to the aw- | to partake of it. Soon afterwards his cholic and vomitings were renewed, and 
ful position in which she stood. : in this state he remained till the 14th of January, when he died. During the 

The various articles to be brought forward for the prosecution were then whole of his last illness Madame Laffarge never quitted his room, and was se 
unpacked, and placed on the bureau. The placing on the tables the bowls rigid in insisting that no person, not even his mother, should attend him but 
and phials containing the different liquids analysed produced a most painful | herself, that disputes arose on the subject. It has since come out that while 
sensation. M. Laffarge was in Paris, and before the cakes, or rather the cake, was sent off, 

OPENING OF THE TRIAL. and also on the 5th January, the day of his return, and again on the 10th of the 

After arrangements with regard to the withdrawal of the number of jurymen | Same month, she had obtained quantities of arsenic from several apothecaries. 
had been gone through, and the jury had been pronounced as legally and duly con- It is further given in the preliminary evidence, that ee the illness of her 
stituted, which fact was announced by the President, he called on the prisoner to | husband, Madame Laffarge, with her own hands, prepared all his drinks, and 
stand up. All eyes were turned towards her. Her paleness became still more | Ws frequently seen to mix a white powder in them, which, on being asked, she 
livid. She made a strong effort, and replied to the questions of the President declared was gum arabic. 
with a clear though ser | yoive. On the 11th January M. Laflarge took a fancy for an egg possett, which had 

President : What are your namest—Prisoner: Marie Capelle (and after a | been made for his wife,but as there was none left,some more was prepared for him. 
pause) Laffarge. As in the meantime M. Laflarge fell asleep, his wife ordered it to be taken inte 

Your age 1—Twenty-four years. her room, where she was observed by Mdlle. Brun to put something in it, and 

Your profession !—No profession. Living independent. on the entrance of her husband’s mother, to put it in the night table. On being 

The registrar of the court then read the decision of the examining magistrates asked by Mdlle. Brun what it was she had put in, Madame Laffarge affirmed that 
of Limoges, and the indictment, which was listened to with perfect calmness | it was only some preserved orange flowers pounded. Some time afterwards, 
by the prisoner. Her looks betrayed no sensible emotion. On two occasions, | While Madame Laffarge was stirring a glass of toast-and-water brought to the 
at the reading of the most important parts of the indictment, Madame Laffarge | invalid, a white matter was seen at the bottom of the spoon, which she immedi- 
raised her eyes to Heaven, but immediately resumed her habitual calmness. She ately wiped with great precipitation. On January 11th, M. Laffarge, upon be- 
appeared to be much distressed by a constant short cough, and held in her hand | ng given some wine-and-water with some panade, complained that it burnt his 
a bottle of volatile salts, but of which she made little use. = ae wy make aay oP to him, but, ie to yen 

nee ‘ run, observed that it was not surprising when wine was given to a person wit 
CASE FOR THE PROSECUTION. aninfammation. The egg piace on he surface of witch there Walgjand a 

M. Decous, advocate-general, rose to open the case to the jury. After a short | white powder, was shown to M. Laffarge, who ordered it to be taken to M. Eys- 

but very impressive exordium, in which he avowed his inability to do justice to | gartier, a chemist at Uzerches, to be examined. This gentleman sent word 
a case so important and so full of tragic emotion, he proceeded to recapitulate back that he would not take upon himself at once, and without a regular pro- 
all the circumstances, which were to the following effect :—The family of Laf- | cess, to declare that there was arsenic in it, but from the appearance he recom- 
farge, living at Glandier, was composed of the deceased, who, though not en- | mended that everything given to M. Laffarge should be prepared only by per- 
dowed by nature with a superior intellect, not having the refined manners ac- } sons upon whom reliance could be placed. ‘This answer gave alarm and suspi- 
quired by a Parisian education, was of an amiable ,disposition, and was -o cion to the family, and M. Lespinac was sent for, who immediately administer- 
terms of the warmest love and affection with his mother and sister, and of | ed antidotes to poison, but they were ineffectual, and, on the following day at 
kindness and friendship with all by whum he was surrounded, being served in | six o'clock, the patient expired in tortures so dreadful that his body ti, a 
his business of an iron-master by men full of zeal. M. Laffarge had been pre- | to be completely doubled up. Having gone through this statement, the learned 
viously mairied, but had lost his wife. His landed property was considerable, | advocate referred to the robbery of which the prisoner had been found guilty. In 
but he was straitened in his ~—— capital. Under these circumstances he doing this, although he admitted that there was no absolute connexion between 
thought of marrying again some lady possessed of money. Having failed in | the rubbery and the poisoning, he used the most severe and cutting reproaches 
meeting the object of his wishes, through the intervention of an intimate friend towards Madame Laffarge, concluding in these terms :—** This most infamous 
at Paris, he went himself to the capital in August last year, and, by the procu- | robbery has been attended with the most infamous defamation—a calumny, ane 
ration of a M. Defoy, a matrimonial agent, contracted an alliance with Mlle. | other species of poison—a moral poison, which does not kill the body, but de- 
Marie Capelle, who possessed a fortune in money of 40,000f., and a further in- stroys the honour of those to whom it is applied. Hear this, Marie Capelle !” 
come of 4,000f. a year, derived from a third share in an estate situated in a fertile | He terminated by warning the jury against being influenced by any private ap- 
province. Ina very few days the marriage was celebrated, and on the same plication, and by calling upon them to decide conscientiously according to the 
evening the parties set off on their journey to Glandier, where they arrived on | evidence which would be delivered in their presence. 
August 15. The mother and sister were at the house to receive their new re- During the speech of the Advocate-General, the paleness of Madame Laffarge 
lation, towards whom they showed every mark of the most affectionate welcome. | became more and more observable : but, when he came to his peroration, po 
But the bride, on being shown to her chamber, shut herself in, and, after a time, seemed to make an effort to recover her fortitude. She coughed more frequent- 
sent down to her husband the following most extraordinary letter :— ly, and made repeated use of her smelling-bottle. 

‘‘Charles,—I have to entreat your pardon on my knees! I have unworthily The President ordered the witnesses to be called, but e 
deceived you. I love you not—I love another. My God! What I have suf- M. Paillet rose, and argued that, since the affair relative to the stealing of the 
fered! You, whom I esteem with all my soul, oh suffer me to die. Say to me | diamonds of Madame Léotaud was pending before the Appeal Tribunal of Tulle, 
only—‘ Die, and I will pardon you !’ and to-morrow I will be no longer in ex- | and was to be decided there onsthe 20th instant, therefore all the witnesses at 
istence. My head is bursting; will youcome to my relief? Hear me, in pity | Brives on that charge should be struck off the list of those for the present trial, 
hear me! He is also named Charles. He is handsome and noble; he was | and should not be heard on it. He contended that his client had been unduly 
brought up with me, and we have loved each other ever since we knew what | prejudiced in public opinion by the trial for the diamonds, and that it was not 
love was. A year ago another woman stole his heart from me. I thought I | fair tomix the two causes up together,and to attack her upon facts that have no- 
should have died. In my spite I resolved to marry. Alas! Isaw you. I was | thing to do with the present accusation. 
ignorant of the mysteries of marriage. I trembled with joy at the pressure of | The Advocate-General replied that this argument was only a continuation of 
your hand. Unhappy woman! I thoughta kiss on the forchead was all that | the system of defence adopted at Brives, ‘‘ when all sorts of trick had been em- 
was due to you, and that you would be to me as a father. Cannot you con- | ployed to hinder the affair from being tried.” He also argued that M. Paillet’s 
ceive what I feel during those three days! Conceive that if you do not | objections could not be sustained in point of law. 
spare me I shall die. I will confess allto you. I esteem you with all my soul | The Court overruled M. Paillet’s objections, and ordered the case to pro- 
—I venerate you ; but habits and education have placed an insuperable barrier | ceed. 
between us. Instead of soft words of love and sweet acts of kindness, there | The first day's proceedings consisted only of interrogatories put by the Presi- 
are nothing but the senses that speak in you, and those are revolting in me. And | dent to the accused on the allegations in the indictment. 
then he is repentant. I saw him at Orleans while you were at dinner. ; He was EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES. 
ina balcony opposite mine; he is even here, for he is concealed at Uzerches. ap ; 

I shall become an adulteress in spite of myself—in spite of you—if you do not Sept. 4.—Dr. Bardon, the physician who attended M. Laffarge at Glandier, 
save me. Charles, do you, whom I offend so dreadfully, tear me both from your- | 84V¢ evidence as to the circumstances attending his last illness, the principal 
self and from him. Tell me this evening that you will consent ; have a pair of | features of which coincide with what was stated i the opening of the Advo- 
horses ready ; tell them to drive to Brives: there I will take the Bordeaux mail, cate-General. Pe : 
and thence embark for Smyrna. I will leave you all my fortune. God will | M. Massenat, a physician, was examined. He had attended the deceased, 
make it prosper in your hands, for you deserve it. I will live by the labour of | but never suspected his being poisoned, as he was surrounded by his family. 
my hands, or by giving lessons. I entreat you never to suffer it to be suspected | He assisted, however, in the post-mortem examination, and frqm the experi- 
that I am still living. If you wish it I will throw my cloak on the top of one of | ments, and notwithstanding the accident to the crucible, was firmly of opi- 
our precipices, and ail will be over. If you desire it, I will take arsenic, for I | m0" that M. Laffarge was poisoned. He said the account of the experiments 
ave some. All will soon be over. You have been so good to me, that, in re- | had been submitted to M. Orfila, and had been approved of by him. 
fusing you my affections, I can give you my life; but as to receiving your ca-| By the President: At what time did you receive this approbation '—I am a 
resses—never !—In the name of the honour of your mother, do not refuse me. pupil of M. Orfila, and having occasion to call on him, I spoke of the affair of 
In the name of God pardon me! I am waiting your answer like a criminal ex- | Madame Laffarge. He said, notwithstanding the accident to the crucible, or 
pecting his death-warrant. Alas! did I not love him more than life I could have | tube, the experiments were conclusive, and that another analysis was not ne- 
loved you, through the esteem I have for you, but your caresses now are dia- | Cessary. At a subsequent period, having heard that M. Orfila had expressed 
gusting to me. Kill me, for I deserve it ; and yet my hope rests upon you. | 4 different opinion, I wrove to him, and received the fullowing reply :— 
Put an answer under my door this evening ; if you do not, to-morrow I shall be | “‘ You have been misinformed, sir. I was never called upon to examine the 
dead. Do not take any trouble about me. I will go on foot to Brives, if ne- | body or the liquids which you had already analysed. I am an utter stranger 
cessary. To remain here far ever! Your mother so tender—your sister so | tO the affair.” s ‘ oes : 
kind—all this oppresses me, and makes me hold myself in horror. Oh, be gene-| M. Paillet here said, “ Your letter is of the 31st July. Wishing to enlight- 
rous! Save me from self-destruction. In whom can I confide, if not in you ? | en myself, and knowing that in such affairs M. Orfila is the prince of science, 
Address myse!f to him! Never. I will not be either yours or his. I am dead | I wrote to him, and here is his letter in reply, dated August 20,” 
to all the affections. Be aman. You cannot yet love me—pardon me. Horses| The following letter from M. Orfila wasthenread:— 
would lead to the discovery of our route ; get for me two soiled dresses of the 7 \ Paris, Aug. 20, 1840. 
country-people. Pardon me, and may God give you a recompense for the evil| “ Sir,—You ask me, in your letter of the 17th of this month, if it be neces- 
Ido to you. J will take with me only a few jewels, given to me by my friends | Sary, in order to affirm that a liquid contained in the digestive canal of a dead 
as keepsakes. Of the rest you will send to me at Smyrna whatever you may body, or prepared by boiling a portion of this body in distilled water, contains 
deign to permit me to receive from your hands, for all is yours. Do not accuse arsenical acid, to obtain with it, and with sulphuric acid, a flaky yellow geo 
me of deception. From Monday last—from the hour that I knew that I was to | tate soluble in ammonia. No, sir—(profound sensation). All physicians who 
be to you something more than a sister—that my aunt told me what it was to | have written upon medical jurisprudence prescribe the reduction by some pro- 
give oneself to a man—I swore I would die. I took a too small dose of poison, | cess of the yellow precipitate, and to obtain from it metallic arsenic. Ihave 
and again at Orleans. I vomited yesterday. The loaded pistol was at my tem- long insisted in my works on te necessity of having recourse to such extrac- 
ple during the shocks, but I was afraid. Now all depends upon you, andI will | tion, and have severely blamed those, who, having neglected it, have concluded 
not shrink again. Save me! Be the guardian angel of a poor orphan. or else | as to the presence of an arsenical compound in the yellow flakes in question. 
kill her, or desire her to kill herself. Write to me, because without your word |In the year 1830, Barruel and myself published, in the third volume of the 
of honour in writing—and I can confide in you—I will not open my door. “ Annales d’Hygiene,”’ a judicial affair, in which you will find the solution of 
“Maris.” | the question which you have addressed to me. Sworn examiners, whom it is 

M. Laffarge, thus cruelly disappointed in all his hopes of happiness, consulted | not necessary to name, have raised great suspicion as to poison having been 
a friend, M. Chauvron, who recommended him to endeavour to overcome the re- | administered, merely because they had obtained by operating on certain liquids 
pugnance of his bride by kind treatment and assidious attentions. This advice with sulphuric acid, a yellow, flaky, precipitate, soluble in ammonia. We as- 
was followed, and appeared to produce a salutary effect, but Madame again wrote | certained that this pretended yellow arsenical preparation did not contain an 
to her husband— atom of arsenic, when an attempt was made to reduce it, and that it was no- 

“T must fly from you, for if I do not I shall beceme a criminal. I shall have thing else than an animal matter contained in the bile. M. Chevalier has just 
recourse to poison, and destroy myself.” published in the last number of the * Journal de Chimie Médicale,” a note, in 

Only a few days after this a complete metamorphosis took’ place ; she became which he announces that he has twice found since the year 1830, a substance 
full of attention and tenderness towards her husband, and diffused joy and happi- | of this kind.” “ Orriva.” 
ness through the family. While this new state of thiags existed Madame Laf-| M. Paillet added that M. Orfila had not only furnished him with the books 
farge became indisposed, and was treated by her husband with the most affec- | referred to in the letter, but had performed in his presence several experiments, 
tionate care, with which she appeared to be so deeply impressed, that she sent | all of which produced a negative result. 
for a notary and made a will, leaving to M. Laffarge the whole of her property, | The Advocate-General suggested that M. Orfila should be heard in court. 
which, by the marriage settlement, was left at her own disposal. The news of { The President, after consulting the other judges, without granting the mo- 
this act soon reached the ears of M. Laffarge, who, in return, made his last tes- | tion, declared that another chemical experiment should be made by scientifie 
tament, bequeathing to her all he possessed, and placed the testament im her | chemists who had been summoned as witnesses. 
hands. M. Laffarge having made a discovery which would greatly add to the| The court appointed Messrs. Dubois and Dupuytren to make the fresh ex- 
profits of his business, went in December last up to Paris, with the purpose of | periments agreed upon. The box containing the various articles intended to 
obtaining a patent, and at the same time to borrow money for inereasing his capi- | be given in evidence was then opened, but they were found without any la- 
tal. While absent Madame Laflarge wrote frequent letters to him, foll of love | bels, and in such complete confusion that it was impossible to distinguish one 
and affection, lamenting the separation, and expressing ardent wishes for his re- | thing from another. 
turn ; and at the same time pointing out to him the most ready means of attain- The court then adjourned. 
ing the objects of his journey. The patent was granted on December 14. In| Sept. 5.—Madame Laffarge, the mother of M. Laffarge, was produced as a 











Brun, an artist, was employed to paint it ; but so eager was the wife to have it | with her daughter, Mme. Buffiere, at Faye, near St. Yrieix,in the Haute 





moettes, both avocats of the Cour Royale of Paris. M. Peyredien, who acted! 
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the mean time Madame Laflarge determined to send him her portrait. Mdlle. | witness. After stating her age to be sixty-three, and that she was then living 


inthe hands of him for whom it was intended, that she determined to send ' Vienne, she deposed that her son was married on the 12th of August, and ar- 
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rived at Glandier with his bride on the 15th. She was recieved with caresses, 
and retutned them. She then retired to her chamber, and remained two hours, 
but down to dinner, and did the honours of the table. At six in the 
@vehning she retired again, and in a few minutes afterwards sent down the let- 


' ter which has been given. It threw her son into a state of despair. Her son 


replied, requesting her to wait a month, by which time he hoped, by his affec- 
tionate attentions, to reconcile her to her new situation; adding that, if she 


’ then wished for a separation, he would consent to it. At the word ‘“separa- 


tion,” as her son told the witness, the prisoner replied, that she affirmed that 
she would not live twenty-four hours, repeatedly talking of poisoning herself 
On the following day, however, she appeared to be more tranquil, and even 

ay, laying down afterwards repeated plans for ma “ig > place, and 

orming an nee? garden and pleasure-grounds. When M. Laffarge was 
about to go tu Paris to obtain his patent, she appeared to be much affected, 
and even to be ill in consequence. Madame Laffarge, the mother, then re- 
lated the occurrence of sending the portrait and cakes to Paris, and stated the 
circumstances of the illness of the deceased, both in Paris and afterwards at 
Glandier. She then related the fact of her being sent out of her son’s room 
by his wife, and having yielded only because her daughter-in-law threatened 
to appeal to her husband. The witness then, with great emotion, gave an ac- 
count of the last moments of the deceased, which she represented to be most 
dreadfully agonising, during which he three times repelled his wife from the 
side of his bed. On being questioned as to the state of her fortune, she de- 
clared that she had given up to her son all she had possessed, in consideration 
of his allowing her aa annuity. Therefore, under the last will of her son, 
she’ would have so much of his property as might remain after payment of his 
debts; but on this subject she was totally indifferent. . 

Messrs. Dubois and Dupuytren made their appearance, and M. Dubois, sen., 
and declared that afier all their experiments they had not been able to detect 
*‘ arsenical matter.” ' : 

These conclusions produced the strongest impression upon the audience, 
and half-stifled expressions of satisfaction were heard. Mme. Laffarge was 
in a state of deep emotion, and tears fell from her eyes, whilst an indescriba- 
ble smile played upon her lips. Her counsel was compelled to request per- 
mission for her to withdraw for an instant. M. de Violene, her brother-in-law, 
had a violent nervous attack, and her sister, Mme. de Violene, directed alver- 
nately to her husband and her sister looks, in which delight was mingled with 
still remaining fear. ‘The sitting was resumed at a quarter past five, when M. 
Dubois entered into a long and lea:ned explanation of the experiments to which 
he had resorted. After this evidence, the Avocat-General said, that, in con- 
sequence of what had occurred, a new investigation was necessary. He did 
not demand an adjournment of the trial, but it was necegsary that the body of 

M. Laffarge should be disinterred. 

M. Paillet: An adjournment has not been asked for ; we were sure it would 
not be. But if it had been, we should have protested against it. The court 
will bear in mind that this unhappy and dying woman has now been eight 
menths in prison, whereas she cou!d have been long since brought to trial. The 
day so long, s9 anxiously desired by her, has arrived ; truth, in all its majesty, 
must at length prevail. The course to be adopted is evident, and is traced 
out by the nature of things. You have before your eyes a portion of sub- 
stances submitted to analysis. You have here all who performed experi- 
ments upon them. Unite them in one body, and submit to them the remaining 
substances, but do not augment the anguish of my client by delay. 

The Court, after a short deliberation, decided that the chemists of Limoges 
should on the following day operate upon the substances which had not yet 
been examined by them. 

Sept. 6.—M. Essaytier, chemist at Uzerches, deposed as to his having on 
December the 12th sent a quantity of arsenic to the prisoner on receiving a 
prescription for it, signed by M. Bardou, and a note from the prisoner; that on 
the 12th of January a cup was brought from M. Laffarge containing a matter 
which the witness was desired to analyze. He did so, and was convinced that 
it had a large quantity of arsenic mixed with it. Afterwards, on arriving at 
Brives, keeping the cup and carrying it with him, he completed the analysis, 
and reduced the arsenic to a metallic state. 

Jean Denis Barbier, clerk to M. Laffarge, stated that, on the 8th of January, 
Madame Laffarge (the prisoner) having learned that he was going to Lubersac, 
sent forhim into her chamber, and thence took him out on the terrace, and de- 

»sired him to bring her some arsenic, some black puddings, and sausages. He 
bought the puddings and sausages, and a franc’s worth of arsenic, which on his 
return to Glandier he put on the chimneypiece of hisownroom. On the 11th, 
while he was preparing to go to Tulle, Madame Laffarge’s femme de chambre 
gave him a note from her mistress, desiring him to bring her some puddings, 
sausages, arsenic and a mousetrap. Upon this he said to his wife he must de- 
liver the arsenic he had got, but he was afraid it would be given to M Laffarge. 
He did so with regret, because on his arrival at Glandier Madame Laffarge had 
said, in the presence of M. Magnux, that if she pleased her husband would 
not be in existence twenty-four hours longer. She had also inquired of her 
mother-in-law the custom of the country as to the length of time for widows 
to wear mourning, adding, that if her husband happened to die she would not 
wear it so long. He did not deliver the arsenic he bought at Brives until the 
evening of the 10th, when he gave it to the prisoner in the presence of Made- 
moiselle Brun. She hesitated in taking it, not knowing where to put it. When 
Madame Marie Laffarge first ordered witness to bring her arsenic, she desired 
him not to mention it to her mother-in-law, as she was so particular and might 
be uneasy about it. She spoke naturally and without any mystery, saying, 
‘We will prepare it together.” On being questioned how he could have 
made up his mind to give the arsenic to Madame Marie Laffarge, while he 
was under the apprehension that it might be used to destroy her husband, 
he said that he took the precaution of warning Madame Laffarge, the mo- 
ther. 

The Court, to decide the important point whether M. Laffarge died from 
the effects of poison, ordered the body to be exhumed, and this operation 
took place on the morning of Monday, September 7. The chemists and per- 
sons authorised to attend the exhumation, in their way to the place of inter- 
ment visited the habitable part as well as the ruinsof G!andier, both of which 
are now deserted. On arriving at the burying-ground they were met by the 
Judge de Paix of Lubersac, and were surrounded by an immense crowd. 
Large quantities of Chlorate were poured out round the grave before it was 
opened. The coffin was little more than three feet below the surface, and 
when opened the body presented a hideous spectacle, and so much decom- 
posed that, instead of the usual instruments, it was necessary, in order to take 
from it what was wanted, to use a spoon, which was sent for from the village. 
This species of paste, rather than flesh, was put into earthen pots, to be 
brought to Tulle. On their arrival the chemists placed their alembics on the 
road which surrounds the Palais de Justice. Five or six furnaces were ranged 
in a circle, and supplied with charcoal from an enormous brazier, which was 
kept constantly at aredheat. The height which commanded this extraordina 
ry scene were crowded with spectators, looking on the operations of this labo- 
ratory in the open air, but they were hindered by a dense and fetid vapour 
from seeing what was going on. The odour emitted was so powerful, that at 
the afternoon sitting is was thought it would be inipossible to remain in court. 
The ladies, however, sustained the annoyance with astonishing resolution. 
Two of them are said to have applied for permission to see the operations of 
the chemists, but were refused. 

At half-past one o'clock the court presented a most singular aspect. Every 
one was holding a handkerchief to the nose with one hand, and a smelling bot- 
tle in the other. It is said that upwards of 500 smelling bottles were sold in 
the course of the day. It was expected that, in consideration of the health 
of Madame Laffarge, the proceedings would be postponed, but the jury ex- 
pressed their desire that they should be continued, and the judge assented. 

Clementine Servat, the prisoner's femme de chambre, deposed that she lived 
with Madame Laffarge before her arrest, and was still in her service. She 
stated that arsenic had been several times purchased by order of M. Laffarge 
himself, forthe purpose of destroying the rats. As soon as the last parcel, 
bought by Denis, arrived, it was given to Madame Laffarge, who immediately 
called the witness, and gave it to her with orders to prepare it immediately, to 
be very careful with it, and take it at once down stairs. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 9, the chief witness examined was Madile. Ponthier, 
the cousin of Madame Laffarge the elder, who was in the house at the time of 
deceased's death. 

Maric Aime Emma Ponthier, aged 19, deposed as follows :—I was at Glan- 
ier on the 11th of January. M. Laffarge was ill. His mother, his sister, and 
his wife were exceedingly attentive to him. I asked what his illness was, and 

was told it was an inflammation. I asked Marie (Madame Laffarge) if he took 
nothing. She said, ‘Many things have been offered to him, but Charles is 
obstinate, and will only take cold water.” ‘At first,” added she, “he took 
some of this potion, which did him a great deal of good, and now he will take 
no more of it.” “ What!” said I, “does he refuse you, whom he loves so 
dearly! I will engage to make him take whatever you please.” Madame 
Marie refused to dine, and we went together to her own room. She, when 
there, spoke to me of her husband’s illness. I told her not to be uneasy, for 
Charles liked much to be pitied, and that he was so fond of her, that for her 

_ sake he would allow what was necessary to be done for him. I then left her, 
and returned to the bedside of M. Lafarge, to whom I said, “ You torment 
our. wife sadly; she is very uneasy. I do not comprehend your conduct.” 
then offered him something to drink, saying that Marie had sent it, and he 
‘rank it without saying anything. I made him drink a second time in Marie’s 
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M. Laffarge till the morning. From time to-time she took some gum. I saw 
hertake a glass from her husband's table, and mix gum-and-water, which she 
drank. Before the work-table was a bag of white powder. Mdlle. Brun did 
not think it was gum. I took two pinches of it and swallowed it. At another 
time I saw Marie put some powder in a spoon, and asked her what it was. She 
replied that it was gum-and-water. She was near the patient. ‘Take that, 
Charles,” she said ; “ it willdo you good. When I shall be ill I will do what- 
ever you shall tell me to do.” I left on the following day to go to see my mo- 
ther, and returned on Monday. Marie was more pale and worn out than when 
I quitted her. She was sad and pensive. She took me by the arm and led 
me to her, when she threw herself into my arms ina state of despair, and ex- 
claimed, ‘I am very wretched, for my husband is dying, and nobody has 
grasped my hand or given me a word of consolation. They keep me from him 
and treat me as a stranger. They think, perheps, that I wish to speak to him 
of pecuniary affairs; they know me, however, but little.” I sought to console 
her by telling her that they only wished to spare her the affliction of seeing 
her husband suffer. “If he should recover,” said she, “‘I will go to Paris 
and pass two months with my sister. I will show them that I understand and 
feel such an estrangement.” She sent me from time to time to the room of 
M. Laffarge to obtain information as to how he was going on. Whenever I 
returned to her I found her almost always upon her knees praying and weep- 
ing. Once, when I went to Charles, I said to him, ‘Marie has sent me.” 
He turned to the other side; he had then a nervous attack, and I tovk no no- 
tice of his conduct. Marie then came to him. “Who is there!” said he. 
She replied, “Marie.” Charles did not reply, but made a slight motion with 
his hand. ‘‘My husband is very ill,” exclaimed Marie in despair, “‘he no 
longer knows me.” I did not venture to speak to her any more of her hus- 
band, but she was constantly speaking to me of him. I sought to cheer her, 
and Clementine told me not to give her too much hope, for the physicians des- 
paired of the life of Charles. had never seen any person die, and I could 
not believe that he was so near his end, On the following day he died. Marie 
was in perfect despair. ‘“ Oh my God!” said she, ‘‘ I have been unhappy all 
my life; nobody can imagine what I suffer; it is cruel to sufferas ldo. My 
God! My God! And this time again! I shall go mad!” ; 

After the hearing of these and other witness, the chemists appointed to 
perform the experiments necessary to enlighten the tribunal as to those which 
had already been performed, reported that their further experiments had not 
enabled them to detect arsenical matter. 

At seven in the evening, it was announced that the Court had ordered that 
further experiments should be performed by chemists of Paris, and that Messrs. 
Orfila, Chevalier, and Devergie, had been named. M. Paillet was summoned 
to the Council Chamber of the Tribunal to hear this decision. He said, with 
great energy : Be it so, gentlemen, but with your delays you will have two 
corpses instead of one! 

Sept. 10.—Mdlle. Anna Brun, aged 25, artist, residing at Hourand, deposed 
as follows :—In the early part of September I received a letter from Madame 
Laffarge to take her portrait. I arrived on the 2nd of December, the portrait 
was completed on the 4th, and I put it into the box with the cakes and other ob- 
jects, such as my watch which I was sending to Paris to get repaired, shoes, 
chesnuts, and music. ‘Some days afterwards M. Laffarge acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of this box, in aletter which Madame Laffarge communicated tc her moth- 
er-in-law, with the exeeption of one sheet, in which, according to what Madame 
Marie told me, he stated that he had been indisposed with a sick headache 
Subsequently Madame Marie sent her servant for letters which she had been im- 
patiently expecting, and at another time I saw her leave the table suddenly to 
meet the servant who was bringing the letters. [was at Glandier when M. Laf- 
farge arrived from Paris. Madame Marie was very anxious to be alone to re- 
ceive him when he should arrive. M. Laffarge having fallen ill, Madame Marie 
said to me frequently, “ Let us quit this room.” In the morning of the 14th, I 
think a lait de poule had just been brought. I was still in bed, and wished to 
getup. Madame Marie urged me to remain in bed. I replied that I had a let- 
ter to write, and gotup. I saw Madame Marie pour froma paper a white pow- 
der into the lait de poule, intended for her husband, and stir it up with her finger. 
I then asked what she had put in, and she replied orange-flower water. I per- 
sisted in wishing to know what it was, and she did not answer. I remarked some 
white powder upon a chest of drawers, and put a little of it on my tongue. The 
consequence was a prickling sensation, which lasted for an hour. On looking 
towards the first drawer, which was not shut close, I saw some similar powder 
ina pot. Before remarking this, I had seen Madame Marie approach the chest 
of drawers, holding in her hand a glass, which contained wine and water sweet- 
ened, and heard something like the sound of a spoon against a vessel. Madame 
Marie gave a spoonful of this to her husband, who cried, ‘‘ Ah, Marie, that burns 
my throat.” Not having heard this very distinctly, I asked Madame Marie what 
he had said. She replied, “‘ He says it burns his throat, which is not surprising, 
for he has an inflammation, and they are giving him wine.” We had suspi- 
cions of poisoning, and they were communicated to M. an who came 
to Glandier on the night of the 12th. The ladies told him what had passed. 

The witness then deposed to the circumstances attendant on the death of M. 
Laffarge. , 

Sept. 11th_—The chemists were introdueed, and reported on the analysis of 
the drinks submitted to them. They stated that the Jait de poule contained 
enough arsenic to poison ten persons. There were besides two jugs of beer 
with no arsenic ; gum-water, with arsenic in a very small quantity ; toast and 
water, ditto ; sugar and water no arsenic. The packet of powder of M. Lespi- 
natz was pure arsenic.—(Sensation.) The white powder remitted by M. Fleig- 
niat was gum with a very small quantity of arsenic. In this substance the che- 
mists of Brives had not foundany arsenic. The ¢omposition for the rats is an 
almond paste with a little flour, and without arsenic or carbonate of soda. The 
parcel of flannel contains no arsenic. (The chemists of Brives had found arse- 
nic in the flannel.) The last packet, marked cantharides, was found to be so. 
M. Dubois then placed under the eyes of the Court the vessels in which the ar- 
senic had been collected in its metallic state. a 

The President to the prisoner : Arsenic has been found mixed with gum in 
the white powder found by Mdile. Emma Ponthier in your apron. How do you 
explain this fact ‘—I had gum in this little box, and was constantly taking it. 
I cannot comprehend how there could be arsenic in it, for as I took it every day 
I must have been poisoned. } 

Did you take any of this gum the last few days of your residence at Glandier ’ 
Yes, as before. : 

President : M. Dubois, was the quantity of arsenic large enough to do harm? 
In what proportion was it mixed with the gum? 

M. Dubois : The injury would depend on the quantity of gum taken. There 
is about a grain of arsenic, but it is impossible to say positively. ! 

M. Paillet: The prisoner is so astonished at this incident, that she desires 
an experiment may be made upon the entire box» which is at the office of the re- 

isterer. 
4 The box which had been sent for was brought into court, and was placed un- 
der seal for experiment. 

It being now nearly seven o'clock, the Court rose. , 

Sept. 12th.—The box and packet were delivered to the chemists, who retired 
to ascertain the nature of their contents. 

The huissier here announced that the chemists were ready to make their re- 
port as to the contents of the box and packet. nul Bs 

M. Dupuytren reported, in the name of the commission, that they had dissol- 
ved a part of the powder of the box in boiling water. When the gum it con- 
tained was dissolved, they perceived a sediment of white powder at the bottom 
of the vessel, which remained indissoluble. ‘This solution was put into Marsh’s 
apparatus, and produced numerous metallic arsenical incrustations which were 
collected on a eapsule of porclean, and which they now delivered over to the 
Court. This solution had been treated with reactives, and manifested the pre- 
sence of arsenical acid. 

Jean Portier, aged 38, residing at Chauffailes, deposed as follows: On the 
evening of the day on which M. Laffarge died, Alfred was desirous that the car- 
penter should immediately make the coffin. He said Clementine had told him 
that these were the orders of Madame. On the 15th of January, the day after 
the decease, his mother sent for me. [I arrived at Glandier at half-past eight in 
the morning. I was taken tothe saloon in which the body lay, by order of M. 
Laffarge’s mother, and told to remain there until she should want me. I had 
hardly entered when Madame Laffarge, sen., opened the door of her daughter- 
in-law’s bed-room, which goes out of the saluon, and perceived that she had done 
the same with the door of her own room,which also communicates with the saloon. 
She then opened with a key with which she was provided,the door of the cupboard 
in the recess of the wall between the two windows of the room of Madame 
Marie, and in which is a little secretary of walnut-wood. She ordered me to 
open this, and even to break it, if it was necessary. I began by breaking down 
a board, and then I opened, by means of a chisel and a hammer, the secret 
drawer, which was secured by a brass band. I took out the papers which it 
contained by her order. I put my hand to the drawer which was underneath, 
and took out all the papers which it contained, and which, with the others,were 
placed in a handkerchief, which I took into the room of Madame Laffarge, sen., 
and gave toher. At this moment Madame Marie was there sitting in an arm- 
chair, with her head resting on the back. I do not know whether she perceived 
me, and cannot tell when or how she entered the room. 

M. Paillet now read the written deposition of this witness as tothe breaking 
open of the secretaire, and having done so, added—* I promised to abstain from 
reflection, but it is impossible. You see, here is a mother, on the day of her 
son's death, close te the corpse of her son, acting in this way—(Great sensa- 





ae. She rose towards midnight, and we both remained by the bedside of] ten in the Court). I had forgotten to tell you, that atthe moment when this 


effraction was going on, Madame Marie had been induced to leave her room by 
a pretext that her sister-in-law wished to speak to her. It was during her ab- 
sence, therefore, that this scene took place.” 

M. Segera', a physician of Brives, aged 70, was then called at the request of 
M. Paillet. He said—*I was deoven to visit Madame Laffarge in prison’ on 
account of her illness. I rarely spoke to her of the prosecution. always 
found her calm, and bearing with great resignation her cruel physical suffer- 
ings, for they were cruel, and she is still su ering under more than one com- 
plaint. One day, on entering, I found her in tears, which she hastened to dry 
up. I pretended not to have seen them, and inquired as to her health, and how 
she had passed the night. She replied, ‘ Badly,’ but told me she was not worse. 
I then thought it my duty, as a physician, to inquire if there was no moral cause 
acting on her nervous system. At this moment she could ne longer. restrain 
herself—she was almost suffocated by her sobs, and was unable to uttes a word. 
I allowed the paroxysm to subside, and when she was calm, asked the cause of 
her grief! She replied—‘ They want me to declare a bankruptcy of M. Laf- 
farge—the idea shocks me. No power on earth shall induce me thus to brand 
the memory of him whose name I bear. I gave 30,000f. to my husband, and 
have mortgaged 30,000f. more in favour of his creditors. I have very little 
left ; but if it be necessary to give up all I possess to prevent a bankruptey, I 
will do so!’ Two or three months afterwards I was in the prison, when some 
person brought some newspapers. ‘ What do they say?’ asked Madame Laf- 
farge ; ‘without doubt they have as usual some fine thingsto say about me. 
But, say what they will, I defy them to disturb me in my impenetrable asylum 
—the conviction of my innocence, and my reliance on justice.’ These are the 
only occasiens on which I had any conversation with her, except on matter con- 
nected with my profession.” 

The evidence of this witness, which was given with great feeling, appeared 
to produce a strong impression on the audience. 

adame de Nicolai was then called, who, declining to bring forward evidence 
in the matter, was fined 5 francs, and that part of the case was dismissed. 

Sept. 14.—This extraordinary trial took a new turn. The commission of the 
Paris men of science ascertained the existence of poison in the remains of M. 
Laffarge. 

M. Orfila: We present ourselves to give the Court the result of our experi- 
ments, and shall divide what I have to state into four portions :— 

“1st. I will prove that there exists arsenic in the body of M. Laffarge. (A 
general movement of astonishinent, the aecused herself remaining motion- 
less.) 

“ 2dly. That this arsenic does not result from the re-agents with which our 
experiments were made, nor from the earth which surrounded the coffin 

“ 3dly. That the arsenic which we have thus detected is not derived from the 
arsenical portion which exists naturally in the human body. 

“4th and finally. I shall make it evident that it is not impossible to explain 
the difference in the results and opinions deduced from the experiments which 
have been formerly made when they are compared with ours.” 

M. Ollivier (d’Angers) and M. de Bussy declared their concurrence in the 
opinions of M. Orfila. 

The Court rose at half-past six. 

On Wednesday, the 10th inst., the health of Madame Laffarge prevented her 
making her appearance, and the Court decided that it would wait till Thursday, 
and then come toa determination whether the trial should be put off to another 
session. The physicians represent that her condition is easily accounted for. 
By the strength of her mind she has beem able to endure the physical pain to 
which she has long been a prey. Before her arrest she was subject to continual 
vomitings which have greatfy increased since her imprisonment. Her sufferings 
have been aggravated by her being obliged to sit up, and the unexpected report 
of Dr. Orfila and his colleagues has completely broken down all her remainin 
powers. It issaid that noidea can be formed of the number of letters whic 
she receives, and*the mail on Wednesday morning brought scarcely any other. 
They, for the most part, contain expressions of commiseration, hope, and en- 
couragement, while some few insult her in terms of hatred and reprobation. 
The following having transpired, is given for its curiosity :— 

“* Madame,—lIt has long been my intention to write to the President, announ- 
cing that it was I who, having a hatred of M. Laffarge, poisoned him, but could 
never yet muster courage to write. As, however, I see that you are likely to be 
condemned, I have resolved to write to you. When you receive this letter it 
will be useless to make any inquiries, as I shall have destroyed myself. I¥ by 
chance they should wish to seek my body, it will be found, no doubt, at the Mor- 
gue, as 1 am going to throw myself into the Seine.” 

Nosignature is given. It is dated the 13th inst., and bears the Paris postmark 
of the 14th. 

On Thursday, the 17th inst., the court was more crowded, if possible, than on 
any preceding day, and the number of ladies decidedly much greater. Among 
the audience were many cures from the surrounding parishes and other ecclesias- 
tics of the diocese, and professors from the seminaries. 

The Court sat at half-past nine, and the President ordered the prisoner to be 
brought in ; but twenty minutes elapsed before she appeared, borne in an arm 
chair by the concierge of the Palais de Justice and the keeper of the prison. 
She was perfectly motionless, and her countenance. evinced the severest suf- 
fering. 

After some questions had been addressed to M. Orfila, and that gentleman had 
repeated his conviction that M. Laffarge had died from poison, 

The Advocate- General rose to address the Court in support of the prosecution. 
He entered upon the cireumstances of the case, and declared that he could not 
believe that any real answer had been made to the accusation. 

The President having called upon M. Paillet to reply, M. Bac represested that 
Madame Laffarge was so much fatigued that it was impossible for her to sustain 
herself any longer. Upon this the President suspended the sitting for half an 
hour, and she was carried out of Court. : 

During the three hours which had elapsed the unhappy young woman seemed 
to be completely absorbed in herself, remaining almost eutirely motionless. 

When sitting was again resumed, 

Mme. Latfarge wae brought in on her chair, and seemed to be so nearly ex- 
hausted as to make many fear she would not be able to survive to the end of the 
day. 

M. Paillet then rose, amid profound silence, to address the Court, after which, 
he read a number of letters from persons of the highest distinction in France,ail 
speaking in terms of the greatest admiration of the amiability, spotless charac- 
ter, many virtues, and superior talents of Madame Laffarge. He then passed on 
to the circumstances of the marriage, contending that it was one of pure affec- 
tion, and read many letters which had passed between Madame Laffarge and her 
husband, all breathing a spirit of the warmest and purest attachment. He ar- 
gued at length on the transmission of the cakes by Madame Laffarge to her hus- 
band, and sought to show from the whole of the circumstances that the accusa- 
tion against her of mixing poison in them was not only unsupported by evi- 
dence, but destitute of the slightest probability. At this point the Court ad- 
journed till the following day, Madame Laffarge exhibiting alarming symptoms of 
faintness. 

After leaving the hall of audience, Madame Laffarge, on ee her cell, 
wrote to M. Paillet the following note, in a trembling hand :—‘ My noble sa- 
viour, I send you what I have most precious in the world, the cross of the Legion 
of Honour of my father.” 

The Advocate-General, in his reply, recapitulated and commented upon all 
the circumstances given in evidence, and concluded by calling upon the jury to 
deliver a verdict accordingly. 
On Friday, the 18th inst., the business of the Court commenced at half-past 
seven. 
Madame Laffarge was brought into Court inan arm-chair. Her health did not 
appear at all improved. 
Some preliminary conversation having taken place between the counsel, the 
President proceeded to sum _> 
At this moment Madame Laffarge exclaimed, in a voice full of grief, that 
thrilled through the hearts of the auditory, ‘Oh, I am innocent! I swear to 
you, gentlemen, that I am innocent!” This appeal to the jury, pronounced as 
it was, in the most afflicting tones, produced intense emotion. 
The President, it being then five o’clock, commenced his charge to the jury. 
He went through the whole of the evidence, both for the prosecution and the de- 
fence, with the greatest minuteness. 
The jury then retired to deliberate on their verdict. They were absent about 
three-quarters of an hour, and returned into Court at nine o'clock. 
The foreman, ina voice tremulous with emotion, delivered the verdict of the 
jury, finding Marie Fortunée Capelle, widow ef Charles Joseph Pouch Laffarge, 
“Guilty, with extenuating circumstances.” ; 
This announcement, although foreseen from the moment when the jury re- 
turned into Court, produced a sad and deep impression upon the assembly. It 
was followed by a solemn silence. 
The President read the sentence, condemning Marie Capelle, the widow of 
Laffarge, to hard labour for life, and exposure in the pillory. 
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